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ABSTRACT 


Tourism to Santa Elena, Costa Rica has been rapidly rising due to the 
increasing popularity of the Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve, located only a few 
kilometers away. Tourism has had both positive and negative impacts on Santa 
Elena. Unfortunately, the negative impacts are dispersed among all community 
residents while the revenues generated are concentrated in the hands of a distinct 
minority. The Santa Elena Reserve (SER), a new nature reserve in a 700 acre 
tract of pristine cloud forest in the Tilaran mountains, was created out of the 
community’s determination to share in more of tourisms’ financial benefits and to 
use the revenues specifically as a tool for direct community development. 


This research was conducted to directly assist the community with a 
development plan for the successful operation of SER. The study identifies a 
profitable development strategy and a sound management plan for this 
ecotourism-driven project through the identification of the type of ecotourism 
facilities and services which the targeted market users will prefer, and an 
effective and implementable management strategy. 


Data was obtained from many sources including surveys, interviews, 
community working group meetings, and observations during the months of June 
through August, 1991. Specific recommendations are made in consultation with 
Monteverde tourists, naturalist guides, hotel/pension owners, community 
institutions, community members, with San Jose based tour operators, and with 
managers of other community-run projects. 


The study’s results encompass the following recommendations: (1) SER 
should target itself toward the "hard" ecotourists, the group representing the 
majority of the tourists to MCFR, motivated by enjoying nature and the outdoors, 
solitude, environmental education, and concerned with conservation and 
sustainable development issues. SER has the natural attractions to appeal to such 
a group, and can do so with a minimum of infrastructure development as rusticity 
is highly desired. (2) Extreme care should be taken to maintain the integrity of 
the resource base, to avoid tourist crowding and wildlife disturbance, and to 
maintain a quality trail system. (3) Facilities should be rustic, and commercial 
development kept at a minimum with an emphasis on locally made handicrafts 
and the provision of educational materials. (4) SER should offer professionally 
trained naturalist guides and an abundance of quality interpretive materials; 
these two factors play an integral role in the ecotourists’ experience. (5) Training 
programs should be initiated and the Colegio’s curriculum strengthened to 
provide local residents with an effective means of skill acquisition to facilitate 
successful involvement in ecotourism-related businesses. The study concludes 
that SER has many factors pointing toward its potential success; it will hopefully 
serve as a role model to other communities in harnessing ecotourism to bring 
about both developmental benefits which are equitably distributed and the 
conservation of precious natural resources. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The rural community of Santa Elena, Costa Rica is located only a few kilometers from 
the ecologically rich and internationally renowned Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve 
(MCFR). MCFR is privately managed and operated and has been highly successful in both 
its conservation efforts and in attracting ecotourists. Visitation is increasing extremely 
rapidly; in 1990 the reserve brought 26,657 visitors to the area, more than twice the 1987 


level. 


Tourism has had both desirable and undesirable effects on Santa Elena, a previously 
isolated and tight knit community with an economy solely based upon agriculture. 
Unfortunately, most of the negative impacts are dispersed among all community residents, 
while the direct benefits only fall into the hands of a minority, often foreigners. The Santa 
Elena community-run ecotourism project was created out of the community’s determination 
to share in more of tourism’s financial benefits and specifically to use these revenues as a 


tool for direct community development. 


The Santa Elena community proposes to develop a new ecotourism reserve in a 
pristine cloud forest, rich in flora and fauna and with magnificent views of active Volcano 
Arenal, Lake Arenal, and the Gulf of Nicoya. Tourist entry fees would funnel directly into 
local schools. Given that government funding for these schools is insufficient, 


supplementary funds are badly needed to provide a quality education to the areas children. 


The objective of this study is to directly assist the community in reaching its 


objectives by identifying a profitable development strategy and a sound management plan for 


the project. 


Through surveying ecotourists at MCFR, I developed profiles of the ecotourists who 
come to the Monteverde area. Identification is based on visitor characteristics, their reasons 
for visitation, what they like to do (reserve use specifics), and their attitudes toward 
conservation and toward sustainable development. I also identify their satisfaction levels 
with MCFR, what they feel are potential problems, and their suggestions for different 
facilities and services in the new reserve. My objective is to offer the community insight on 
the type of ecotourism facilities and the extent of services that potential ecotourists will 


prefer in the Santa Elena reserve. 


Even if developed with optimal facilities and services, the ecotourism project will not 
be successful if it can not efficiently manage its ecological and financial resources in a 
sustainable way. By compiling applicable management-related data obtained from current 
MCFR tour guides, local institutions, local community leaders, and from analysis of 
comparable ecotourism projects, I hope to offer the community a useful, effective, and 


implementable management strategy. 


As the community has neither the time nor resources to compile data of this nature, 
and because it may lack a clear image of what the typical foreign ecotourist wants, my hope 
is that this research will be useful in ensuring the profitable and sustainable operation of 


their project. 


METHODOLOGY 


Field data for this study came predominantly from surveys, interviews, community 
working group meetings, and observations obtained during June and July of 1991 in the 
Monteverde area and in San Jose. A general market investigation was conducted. Surveys 


and observations were conducted at all levels of the Monteverde ecotourism industry: 
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tourists, tour guides, local hotel owners, tour operators, and community institutions. 
Questionnaires were completed by a representative MCFR visitor sample and by MCFR 


naturalist tour guides. 


Interviews were conducted with: 

*The suppliers of ecotourism services in the area: national tour operators and local 
hotels. 

*Community institutions of Monteverde and Santa Elena. 

*Individuals in the community who are involved with tourism and community 
development. 

*Individuals involved in the management and administration of MCFR. 

*Interviews of the managers of community-run conservation projects in other areas of 


Costa Rica. 


Observations were made through attendance at meetings in the community on the topics of 
both tourism and community development. Analysis was conducted on data generated by 
the Tropical Science Center, and from statistics generated by Instituto Costarricense de 


Turismo (ICT) on national and localized tourism. 


I. OVERVIEW AND DESCRIPTION OF THE MONTEVERDE REGION 


HISTORY OF THE MONTEVERDE AREA 
In the 1940’s, a few families came to Monteverde, then an uninhabited area, in search 
of new sources of income. Bad roads and poor communications systems made it extremely 


difficult for these colonizers to sell their products outside of the area. The only market was 
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about 35km away. These farmers were mainly self-sufficient, growing basic grains and 


vegetables. 


In 1951, a group of twelve Quaker families arrived from the U.S. to form a peaceful 
and rural community, buying 1,400 ha. of land which they divided among themselves for 
pasture and dairy farms. By introducing the dairy cattle industry, the Quakers brought 
radical change to the area. They built a cheese plant and quickly connected Monteverde to 


external markets, entering it into the cash economy for the first time. 


& the dairy industry grew, farmers converted the tropical hardwood primary forests 
into pastures, selling milk to the lucrative cheese plant. Many farmers who lived in lower or 
mid elevation areas owned or rented additional land in the higher elevations. They used this 
land to pasture cattle in the dry season, it having the dual advantage of high precipitation 


and high soil fertility (due to flush of nutrients following recent deforestation). 


Agriculture dominated economic activity in the area until 1980. Problems gradually 
arose from a larger population trying to live on fewer environmental resources. Both soil 
fertility and milk production declined. Between 1980 and 1982, soil fertility dropped by an 
estimated 12.5%. Individual farms producing 8-10 kg per cow per day in the 1970s dropped 
to as low as 3-6 kg of cheese per cow per day in 1982. (Stuckey, 1988) This decline in 
agricultural production occurred at the same time as tourism to the then young MCFR was 
on the rise. A gradual transition away from agriculture and toward tourism occurred. By 
1988, tourism was the basis for a great deal of economic activity in the area. The 
Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve attracted a rapidly growing number of tourists. The 


region ’s economy became bipolarized. 
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THE MONTEVERDE COMMUNITY TODAY 
The Monteverde community is quite unique in several ways. From here on, 
"Monteverde" will signify the Monteverde area, which includes the three towns of 


Monteverde, Cerro Plano, and Santa Elena. Their geographical layout is shown in Figure #1. 


In some ways Monteverde is quite typical of other Costa Rican rural communities. It 
has access to the National Banking System, and it struggles to overcome many 
infrastructure and marketing constraints typical of an agricultural community. Yet 
Monteverde enjoys many modern amenities such as a good communication system and easy 
access to information that other rural towns don’t have. The Quakers brought 
modernization, yet they to this day cling tenaciously to a simple and peaceful lifestyle and 
mentality. Monteverde has many of the positive characteristics of a friendly and relaxed 


rural town while simultaneously possessing a certain urban sophistication and modernity. 


The community also has a unique social fabric. It has a tradition of a high 
participation level in community decision-making. The community is extremely aware of 
how special it is, and residents work to plan and take actions to preserve its uniqueness. 
Many inhabitants are very resistant to the typical urbanizing changes that plague the 
"discovered" quaint towns all over the world. Instead of passively submitting to these 
negative and undesirable changes that are often just accepted as a given in other locations, a 
significant number of locals spend much of their free time participating on town committees 


and in meetings. 


A July, 1991 town meeting hosted by the Quaker faction of the community is 
illustrative of this participation. This group of residents feared that the road authority would 
come in, widen, and possibly pave the road at some point in the future. Town residents value 


the road the way that it is; in its present undeveloped state it serves an important social 
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function as a meeting place. To prevent such an undesired development action on the part of 
the government, this group designed a road plan during this meeting to present to the 
municipal road authority, a plan which will hopefully pass through the government 
commission. This action is significant in that the community has no actual legal authority to 
zone, this group of community residents takes action to guide their own development 


instead of simply waiting for changes to occur and then accepting them. 


There is, however, another sector of the resident population who do not participate in 
any such activities. It was said by some in the community that this group is reactive rather 
than creative. This group apparently isn’t used to looking toward the future but rather live 
fairly isolated agriculturally based existences accepting whatever change is brought their 


way. 


TOWN PROFILES 
The three towns of Santa Elena, Cerro Plano, and Monteverde differ slightly. Their 


basic profiles are as follows: 


Monteverde: 147 residents, 44 permanent families. This town has had a major shift 
away from the dairying business to tourist related activities. There are many new, 
economically active households that are linked with scientific, conservation, tourism, or 


freelance professional jobs. 


Cerro Plano: 255 residents, 59 families. Village is characterized by much new 
construction and residents who work as employees in Monteverde, Santa Elena, or Cerro 


Plano, typically at the cheese plant, CoopSta Elena, hotels, farms, and Santa Elena 


businesses. 


Santa Elena: 741 residents, 187 families. This town has the same tendency as Cerro 
Plano but commerce in the area centers in Santa Elena -surveying, legal, mechanical repair, 


shoe repair and sewing, bars, pensiones, food, dry good/farm supplies. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
DEMOGRAPHICS 
Tables #1 and #2 document recent population figures and age categories of the 


Monteverde area, specifically the three towns of Santa Elena, Cerro Plano, and Monteverde: 


TABLE #1: Population Change, 1988 to 1990 


1988 1989 Aug/1990 
Population 1749 1849* 1873 
Births 57 58 
Deaths 6 4 


*The population grew by 100 people between 1988 and 1989, an increase of 5.7%. 


TABLE #2: 1989 Age and Gender Ratios 


AGE MALE FEMALE TOTAL % 
>6 years 221 229 450 24.30% 
6-14 years 135 104 239 12.90% 
15-19 years 86 83 169 9.15% 
20-44 years 368 345 713 38.55% 
45-59 years 100 75 175 9.50% 
<60 years 55 48 103 5.60% 
TOTAL 965 884 1849 100.0% 
52.2% 47.8% 
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HOMES 

In 1989, there were a total of 508 homes combined in these towns, of which 425 were 
inhabited by regular residents, 23 were inhabited by part-time residents, and 60 were 
uninhabited. Of these homes, 425 were in good condition, 17 in merase condition, and 66 in 


poor condition. There was an average of 4.35 people per house. 


RELIGION 

The major religious orientation in the community is Catholicism, with 95% of 
residents as Catholics and 5% as Protestants (Quakers included in this grouping). The 
Church is very important to the average community member as it is the main social group 


activity for the otherwise rather isolated campesinos. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
The Monteverde area supports about 580 families broken down in the following 
occupations:* 
250 Dairy Cattle Farmers/Cheese Plant Workers 
125 Artisans 
100 Tourism 
75 Coffee Growers 


* Source: Carlos Vargas, CoopeSanta Elena 


MONTEVERDE COMMUNITY ATTITUDES TOWARD LOCAL ECOTOURISM 
Local residents view the recent boom in tourism to Monteverde with mixed feelings. 
Community members in general recognize the positive impacts of ecotourism in Monteverde 
as: more work opportunities, improved infrastructure in the zone, higher consciousness of 
the importance of conservation, national and international recognition of the area, and the 


conservation of the magnificent cloud forest. 
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Unfortunately locals must deal with a host of negative impacts that have 
accompanied the good. The community struggles harder and harder to retain its tight knit 
character in the face of the large amount of outsiders who pour in weekly. Prices have 
sharply increased for land, food, and other staples in response to the jump in demand. Less 
land is available for agriculture. Pollution of all types is intensifying in the area, including 
increased levels of air pollution, sewage and solid waste. Traditional values held by the 
community are being eroded by the effects of foreign culture and capital. In the words of 
one resident, "Tourism is heavily contributing to the moral decay of the local people through 
the permanent holiday atmosphere which promotes the use of bars and dance clubs by the 
locals. The idolatry of foreign customs and cultures is also sharpened by the tourists 
presence.” Most of these undesirable impacts are caused by the sheer numbers of both 


tourists that arrive each week and the influx of outsiders in search of job opportunities. 


I consider the most potent problem with tourism in the community, however, to lie in 
the way that its economic benefits are distributed. Revenues are concentrated in the hands 
of a minority of community residents. Local residents can not escape the assault of 
tourism’s negative impacts, yet it is a definite minority who realize its positive impacts. Yes, 
they all receive the environmental benefits that accompany the conservation of the cloud 
forest, but when struggling to earn enough capital to pay basic bills for just a modest 
lifestyle, this non-marketable benefit is not enough. The majority of local residents would 


like ecotourism in the area to remain small-scale with benefits equitably distributed. 
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I. BACKGROUND: ECOTOURISM IN GENERAL 


HOW ECOTOURISM CAN SUPPORT DEVELOPMENT 

Rural development and conservation are inextricably linked. The future of the 
earth’s biodiversity relies on the improvement of the quality and security of life of the rural 
populations so that they are not forced to deplete their resources to survive. Ecotourism, 
characterized as tourism which is directly based on the use of natural resources in a 
relatively undeveloped state, has been widely praised as a potential rural development tool 
(Healy, 1988; Whelan, 1991). By directing economic activity to remote communities that 
otherwise may not have the opportunity to develop, ecotourism can result in a more 
equitable distribution of income throughout the nation. In addition, if properly managed, 
ecotourism provides essential environmental services to local communities by enabling the 


conservation of soil, water, and climatic stability. 


Ecotourism can diversify the economy because of its requirement on the output of 
"feeder industries" such as milling, meatpacking, fishing, handicraft production and 
communications. It expands the service sector, thus generating employment over a wide 
range of skill levels. Because of its "rustic" nature, ecotourism uses a high level of local 
products and materials, causing less leakages than other development and thus being 
beneficial to the community. As ecotourism projects are almost always small scale, they can 


stimulate a high proportion of indigenous-run entrepreneurial activities (Healy, 1988). 


Ecotourism generally requires relatively little infrastructure and thus can generate 
relatively high economic returns without extensive capital outlay (Boo, 1990). Projects can 
attract investment capital for nationally as well as locally beneficial infrastructure 


development such as medical facilities and improved roads for better market access. On the 


pial 


2 


national scale, ecotourism can make a significant contribution to a national economy 


through foreign exchange, improving the nation’s balance of payments. 


HOW ECOTOURISM CAN SUPPORT CONSERVATION 

Ecotourism can provide critically needed economic incentives for wise resource 
management on a local, regional, and even national level. It can furnish financial support for 
the preservation of valuable natural areas that otherwise may not be protected. While 
protecting lands for their ecotourism revenues, important environmental services of the 
land such as watershed protection, and soil stability are also preserved. Ecotourism can be in 
the same way a critical tool for the preservation of biological diversity. Once these areas 
have been acquired, ecotourism can provide a sustained source of revenue to support the 


area’s management and protection. 


By providing a source of local employment, ecotourism can reduce the levels of 
damaging subsistence level exploitation of resources. It also provides economic incentives 
for local Pennie to protect their resource base. Ideally, as the local economies improve with 
the generation of employment and income, the locals become financially committed and will 
act to protect their resources. Wildlands that give them income provide incentive to fight off 
other large scale development and resource misuse and exploitation. Local pride and in 
resources will likely swell in response to the increased international interest mirrored by the 


international tourism, fostering increased protection. 


Tourist taxes are relatively easy to collect and can be placed back into the 
management and preservation of natural areas (Healy, 1988). Further economic support for 
conservation can be generated through user fees, concessions, and donations both from 
tourists and tour operators. A case study of The Nature Conservancy illustrates the potency 


ecotourism can have in generating financial support for conservation efforts. TNC raised 
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$150,000 for the Darwin Research Station in the Galapagos, Ecuador through a fund-raising 
letter sent to all of its former ecotourists to the islands. Monteverde itself is an excellent 
illustration of this phenomenon; donations made by past visitors have heen significantly 
responsible in the impressive forest protection efforts accomplished in the last ten years. 
Environmental education is an integral part of ecotourism; it breeds a heightened 
consciousness and awareness among its clients and thus improves international support for 


conservation efforts. 


AVOIDANCE OF THE POTENTIAL NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF ECOTOURISM 

The implementation of an effective system of ecotourism which can be lucrative 
enough to contribute to the economic development of the nation and the locality while being 
conscientious enough to efficiently act as a conservation tool is definitely complex. There is 
a list of potential negative effects at least as long as the list of potential benefits outlined 
above. Ecotourism can cause negative impacts in the physical, ecological, cultural, and 
economic structures in the communities where it is implemented (Miller, 1988). These 
specific impacts do not occur in isolation, but instead are closely interconnected, feeding on 
each other. Carrying capacity is a key concept in avoidance of such negative aspects of 


ecotourism. 


In environmental terms, carrying capacity refers to the certain threshold level of 
tourist activity beyond which will occur physical deterioration of the resource. Social 
carrying capacity refers to the optimum density of tourists beyond which will occur a marked 
decrease in the pleasure of their experience (Clark, 1990). The determination of and 
management for the correct carrying capacity of an area is considered to be perhaps more 
important than any other management technique. It should be the framework on which 


decisions about ecotourism projects are based. The estimation of a sustainable upper limit 
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on tourist volume adds the environmental dimension in development planning critical to the 


long-term viability of ecotourism projects. 


Unfortunately, the determination of a carrying capacity parameter is very difficult. It 
is not possible to define an absolute empirical optimum and it can’t be gauged by the point of 
marginal returns. Miller points out that, "tourism research has tended to emphasize the 
economic benefits, and there is often a difficulty in relating negative environmental impacts 
to such benefits as they do not readily lend themselves to economic assessment, particularly 
with respect to intangible social effects." Because such negative impacts are often difficult to 
quantify, priority must be given to the identification and evaluation of resources and 
potential impacts. Carrying capacity is implicit in this approach. Carrying capacity 


decisions should be implemented through extensive planning and land use control. 


STRATEGY TO ACHIEVE SUCCESSFUL ECOTOURISM PROJECTS 

Building a nature based tourism industry that effectively stimulates rural 
development while simultaneously promoting the conservation of fragile natural resources 
requires close cooperation between all of the players involved. Communication channels 
must be open between local municipalities, involved community institutions, local tourism 
authorities, tourism entrepreneurs, and natural resource managers and administrators. 


Mutual goals and incentive mechanisms must be jointly established. 


Local participation on all levels is a necessity for ensuring the maximum utility of 
ecotourism as a developmental and conservation tool. The following steps can assist in 


reaching this objective. 


*Promote local initiative and management of tourism facilities & services. Help set up small 


businesses by working with local entrepreneurs to assist them in establishing businesses. 
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*Provide technical and financial assistance (such as a revolving loan fund for initiation of 
small businesses) to local residents to assist in developing ecologically sound tourism 


facilities & services. 


*Strengthen the local decision-making powers concerning resource management and 


development in the region. 


*Build regional ecotourism networks to create information exchange, a database of 
ecotourism projects and specialists, training materials & information resources, and 


workshops. 


*Assist in organizing a management instrument that ensures that revenue generated by 
ecotourism activities is earmarked and utilized for the protection of the natural resources 


that generate the revenues. 


For ecotourism to be an efficient instrument for sustainable development, the 
distribution of the benefits must be as equitably distributed as the negative impacts. If 
revenues are exported out of the community or shared only by a few, ecotourism will not 
bring about the much desired results that are within its’ potential; Under these conditions, 
ecotourism will achieve neither economic incentive for conservation, nor the level of 


community development of which it is capable. 
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IM. CURRENT ECOTOURISM IN MONTEVERDE 


MONTEVERDE CLOUD FOREST RESERVE (MCFR) 

"Tropical rainforests is the most exuberant manifestation of nature’s diversity and 
the abundance of life it nurtures has captured the fascination of scientists since Darwin. A 
single tree in a rain forest may support as many as 150 species of beetle alone and 300 kinds 


of trees may inhabit a single hectare." (Terborgh, 1992) 


The cloud and rain forests that make up MCFR are no exception to this description. 
The reserve is comprised of 28,000 acres (10,500 ha) in the Cordillera de Tilaran mountain 
range about equidistant between San Jose and the Nicaraguan border. It lies on rugged 
terrain on the western slope of the Continental Divide which bounds its eastern edge. 
MCFR extends down both the Atlantic and the Pacific slopes. The special combination of 
climatic and geographic factors creates temperature and humidity gradients that change 
dramatically over relatively short distances providing a tremendous habitat diversity and 
biodiversity. The principal objective of MCFR is to preserve viable pinged cloud forest and 
adjacent habitats. Secondary goals of the reserve include environmental education and > 


logistical support for scientific research. 


HISTORY OF MCFR 

The reserve was formally established in 1972 to protect the unique and valuable 
ecological resources of the area. George and Harriet Powell, visiting scientists to the area, 
joined efforts with a Quaker resident of the community, Wilford Guindon, to establish a 790 
acre (328 ha) wildlife sanctuary. The Tropical Science Center, a Costa Rican NGO dedicated 
to the protection and the wise use of tropical forests, has maintained and managed the 
reserve from its inception. In 1975, a 554 ha community watershed preserve, Bosque Eterno, 


protected by the Quaker settlers since the 1960’s, was annexed to the reserve. Since 1975, 
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TSC has successfully expanded the reserve to its present 10,500 ha size, thirty times larger 


than when it was established just 20 years ago. 


FLORA AND FAUNA 

The richness of tropical forests lies in their non homogeneous character; one can 
find stunning differences in species composition by changing elevation slightly. MCFR 
supports six different wildlife communities or life zones (as classified by researcher Leslie 
Holdridge), with over 400 species of birds, 100 species of mammals, over 120 species of 
reptiles and amphibians, an estimated 1.5 million insect species, and an estimated 2,500 
plant species. The reserve is home to the endemic Golden Toad (Bufo-Periqlenis) as well as 


to species threatened with extinction such as the quetzal (Pharomacrus-mocino). 


In the tropics, heated lowland air cools, eventually reaching dew point as it rises up 
slope in the mountains. A flat-bottomed layer of clouds results, hanging over the mountain 
slope from mid morning to late afternoon at the same elevation with daily monotony. Ina 
cloud forest like MCFR, dense mists drift through the canopy and moisture condenses on 
every surface. Damp trunks and branches nurture orchids, ferns, vines, mosses, bromeliads, 
and other epiphytes. The forest supports an exotic array of tropical birds that feed on the 
rich supply of fruits and nectar. Higher up slope, the vegetation drastically changes 
character. The trees are stunted and gnarled, their branches covered with lichens. MCFR 
also supports swamp forests in the poorly drained areas, streams and waterfalls in other 


areas, and a totally different variety of plant life on the drier Pacific slopes. 


Mean annual rainfall in the reserve is recorded at over 90 inches per year, and the 
mean annual temperature is 63F. MCFR encompasses an altitudinal transect lying between 
500 msnm and 1859 msnm. The soils in the area are derived from volcanic ash and are of a 


sandy texture; the porous characteristics of the soils make them highly susceptible to 
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nutrient leaching. There is a thin layer of topsoil, high in organic matter content, that 
overlays only a few feet of clay which in turn overlays igneous base rock. The slopes in many 
areas exceed 60 degrees making the thin soil layer highly susceptible to erosion if the forest 


is removed. 


RESERVE LOCATION AND FACILITIES 

MCFR is located 176 Km northwest of San Jose in the district of Monteverde, and in 
the province of Puntarenas. Travel time from the capital takes about four hours total, the 
first 138 Km on the Interamerican Highway and the last 38 Km on a poor quality gravel road 
that weaves through the mountains from Lagarto to Santa Elena. There is public bus 


service between San Jose and Santa Elena once a day. 


The facilities at MCFR are quite rustic. They include a visitors’ center and field 
station with simple laboratory facilities and dormitory-style lodging for up to 30 people. This 
facility also has a small gift store which sells educational material, slides, postcards and 
clothing and is situated at the entrance to the reserve. There is a small gift store owned and 
run by a local resident also near the entrance. A research outpost was recently constructed 


and there are simple rain shelters throughout the reserve. 


MCFR has five trails that originate at the visitor facility and which combined are 
almost 8,000 meters in length. This group of trails is called ’E] Triangulo’ and can be seen in 
Figure #2. This group of trails represent the trails that the majority (an estimated 95% of 
tourists (Tobias, 1989) ) of MCFR tourists utilize; there are also several trails that go into 


the heart of the reserve and which one can hike for days, but these are infrequently used. 
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FIGURE #2 
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HISTORICAL AND CURRENT ECOTOURISM DEMAND 

MCFR is now internationally recognized as one of the most outstanding wildlife 
reserves in the New World tropics. Its thousands of acres of biologically rich protected virgin 
cloud forest holds great appeal for both scientists and tourists. Visitation to the reserve has 
risen exponentially since its inception. In 1974 the total number of visitors was 471 or 1.2 
per day; in 1990 annual visitation surpassed 26,000 averaging 61.0 visitors per day. The 
average number of tourists to the reserve per day in the 1991 high season (October through 


April) averaged 140, with certain holidays witnessing over 450. 
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In 1990, visitation to MCFR broke down into the following categories: 


TABLE #3: MCFR Visitation By Category 


General Student 
Foreigners 55% 18% 
Nationals 15% 5% 
Tour Operators 30% Unknown 
TABLE #4: 7R Visitation Statistics, 1984-1990 
Visitation % Annual Growth 
1984 5924 
1985 6786 14.5% 
1986 8985 32.4% 
1987 12762 42% 
1988 15334 20.2% 
1989 17574 14.6% 
1990 26657 517% 


1991 entry fees were as follows: 
*Travel Agencies/Tour Operator- $11 
*Foreigners-$6.00, Students-$3.50 
*Nationals-200 colones ($1.80), Students-125 colones ($1.00) 


*Community residents- Gratis 
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POTENTIAL FUTURE DEMAND 

Tourism can be a very volatile business and future demand is difficult to definitively 
predict. Tourist "hot spots" have been known to cool rapidly as a direct effect of a variety of 
assorted economic, political and/or medical reasons. Tourism is definitely a fair weather 


activity which is affected immediately by negative influences, whether external or internal. 


Without the occurrence of any such drastic factors, Monteverde will continue to 
rapidly grow in popularity as a hot ecotourist destination for at least the next decade. MCFR 
has a unique wealth of ecological attractions, offers quality nature interpretation services, is 
fairly easily accessible, provides the visitor a gorgeous and peaceful setting with ample 
recreational opportunities, and is rustic while simultaneously providing sophistication, and 
comfortable, high quality hotels with good food. Additionally, tourist arrivals to Costa Rica 
have been steadily increasing (Appendix B, Figure 1) and the fastest growing sector of the 


tourism industry is the nature/adventure sector. 


The Tropical Science Center projects that the reserve will see a 15% annual increase 
in visitation over the next decade, suggesting a 1996 visitation rate of over 51,000. Their less 
conservative estimates point at a 25% annual increase, projecting a 1996 visitation rate of 
over 83,000 people. "Given the following factors- the easing of political tensions in the area, 
government interest in the tourist industry, growing public interest in ecological and 
environmental themes and relative scarcity of areas not degraded by man-and combined with 
the Preserve’s data on entrances it can only be expected that demand for the Preserve’s 


services will increase in the near future." (Bonilla, 1990) 
The community is organized and motivated to an uncommon degree towards 
preventing uncontrolled and long term destructive development; residents are well aware of 


other tourist destinations like Manuel Antonio, one of Costa Rica’s most popular national 
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parks, where rapid and unplanned growth is out of hand. They want to restrain the same 
outcome from occurring and are trying to develop preventative measures currently to do so. 


For this reason I don’t feel that development will spiral uncontrollably in Monteverde. 


Ninety nine percent of the tourists to the area that I surveyed said that they were 
satisfied with their experience in Monteverde. A high percentage (81%) said they would 
visit again in the future. If this statistic can be applied to the MCFR tourists in general, it 


predicts a potentially large number of repeat visitors in the future. 


Ninety nine percent of those surveyed would recommend MCFR to their friends. 
This is significant in that word of mouth seems to be an important source of "advertising" for 
the reserve. 44% of the tourists I surveyed first learned about the reserve through their 
friends as compared to 33% learning about it through travel agents and 19% through films 
and articles. With the rapid increases in annual tourist numbers, this "advertising" will have 


a larger and larger effect. 


MONTEVERDE HOTELS 
RAPID GROWTH/ CURRENT CAPACITY 

There has been recent rapid growth in the number of hotels and pensions in 
Monteverde. All of these facilities are located either in Santa Elena, in Cerro Plano, or in 
Monteverde on the road from Sta Elena up to MCFR. The first hotel in Monteverde opened 
in 1978, the Montana Monteverde. Since that time, eight more upper scale hotels and five 
pensions started operations. The majority of these were established in the past five years. 
As of 1988, there were “approximately 170 beds available to tourists on any given night 
between Santa Elena and Monteverde" (Tobias, 1989). As of 1991, with the hotels, cabins, 
pensions, and MCFR biological station lodging, there was a combined hotel capacity for 


approximately six hundred visitors. This is an exponential increase and a huge number in 
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light of the fact that the entire resident population of Monteverde, Sta Elena, and Cerro 


Plano combined is under two thousand. 


All evidence points toward a continued rapid increase in room capacity. As can be 
seen in Table #5, two hotels have plans to expand their facilities in the next two years by at 
least an additional eighteen rooms combined, expanding guest capacity by a minimum of 
thirty six persons. Additionally, two other hotels are seriously contemplating an expansion 


of their facilities. 


Nine brand new hotels are rumored to be built in the near future. I could find 
absolute evidence for only an additional two through the projects department of ICT, the 
Costa Rican Tourism Institute. These two new projects are Hotel Monteverde with 50 rooms 
and capacity for 200 people, and Hotel Villa Verde with 20 rooms and capacity for 60 people. 
Both these hotel projects have been approved by ICT and will probably be subsequently 
approved by the other necessary government agencies, enabling construction to begin in the 


near future. 


At a minimum then, new projects and expansion of existing facilities will shortly 
generate additional room capacity for three hundred visitors, increasing the room capacity 
up to nine hundred people. Even with this conservative estimate, there could be almost one 
tourist to every two local residents in Monteverde. The true rate of growth will most likely 


be greater than I portray, and an even more staggering ratio of visitors to locals will become 


reality. 
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Data on Monteverde Pensions 
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CONTROLLING GROWTH 

All of the hotel owners that I spoke with and many regular community members feel 
that tourism growth should be slowed. In my opinion there is no doubt that some type of 
limits should be placed upon hotel growth to prevent the total deluge of visitors into the 
community. Each hotel owner with whom I spoke feels that Monteverde will continue to 
grow in popularity, especially in the short term. A few hotel owners feel that tourism growth 
will be self-regulating when the area reaches a natural saturation point. The majority, 
however, feel that tourism in Monteverde must be controlled in some way. Suggestions 
varied on exactly what type of limiting tool would be most effective and attractive. The 
suggestions include setting absolute limits on new hotel growth, developing stricter zoning 
laws to control lot sizes, trash disposal, water supply, etc., and strictly limiting admission to 


MCFR. 


Community feeling on curbing growth, however, is not unanimous. There is a faction 
that believes strongly in more growth, and more development. This group does not feel that 
limiting development is necessary in light of the fact that the best regulator will be the 
marketplace. They understandably then have the attitude that "development" is always 
good. There is a strong feeling among this party that tourism is the economic answer to 
development in Monteverde, and they correspondingly make a constant push for more 


tourism related development. 


TROPICAL SCIENCE CENTER’S MASTER PLAN 

TSC has developed a master plan which proposes substantial new facilities and an 
expanded trail system in MCFR to accommodate the large projected increase in visitor 
numbers in the future while simultaneously minimizing the potential negative impacts. The 


Master Plan is aimed at enabling the reserve to accommodate 116,736 tourists per year 
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(9,728 per month, 324 per day). TSC is also striving through its master plan to reduce 


existing conflicts between the three user groups: day, short term (a week) and long term. 


The core of the new facilities will be a large Visitor Center Complex to primarily 
serve day users. It will include an auditorium, interpretive display areas with 1000 square 
feet of indoor exhibits, and guide offices. Other facilities are planned to provide short and 
long term visitors with housing, a cafeteria, classrooms, and a lab within the reserve. A four- 
tiered trail system is planned to regulate trail traffic. A shuttle bus system is planned which 
will serve all the hotels regularly. 


TSC’s master plan is very controversial. There is a feeling among residents that the 
construction of a lodging facility at the Reserve would conflict with the original agreement 
made between TSC and the community when principles of management were established 
years ago; this agreement apparently stated that lodging would only be offered to visitors 
associated with academics or research. (Tobias, 1989) Many local residents feel that such 
accommodations would displace business from the community to the Reserve, reducing 
tourist spending in the community and monopolizing tourist earnings. Many also feel that 
the plan is far too large scale for the community and will require the use of disproportionate 


amounts of water and power, increase pollution and increase traffic. 


TSC COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
There is definitely some bad blood between the Tropical Science Center and the local 


community. Many residents feel that TSC has no respect for the community, is 
noncooperative, makes no effort to mitigate sources of aggravation, and commandeers a 
disproportionate amount of limited community resources like fresh water while 


simultaneously generating a disproportionate amount of garbage, sewage, and traffic. 
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TSC is currently making efforts at improving its relationship with the community by 
initiating a campaign in the community to address the worries and pressures that the 
community has with regard to the tourist flood and with the activities of the TSC. This isa 
much needed action, especially given the proposed expansion of both the MCFR facilities 
and the community facilities necessary to deal with the effects of this huge estimated 


increase in visitation. 


TSC holds that it wants to interact more closely with the community, promoting 
meetings every two months to allow the locals to participate more directly in the activities 


and plans of the reserve’s development. 


HOTEL INCOME GENERATION AND BENEFITS TO THE COMMUNITY 

The great majority of the higher end hotels in Monteverde are owned by either 
Quakers or foreigners, as can be seen in Table #5. This group of hotels is the most 
profitable group in the area as they are utilized by all of the tour operators as well as by 
many tourists travelling outside a tour package. Average annual occupancy rates are 


significantly higher for the upper scale hotels than they are for the pensions. 


The higher end hotels are most likely very good money earners as they provide not 
just lodging but also meals and liquor to their clientele. Each has its own restaurant and bar 
which their clients seem to patronize frequently as there is not a big variety of restaurants 
and bars in the area outside of the hotels (to say the least!). Combined, the six upper scale 
hotels for which I have data employ one hundred and five people, about five and one half 
percent of the local population. These employees obviously channel part of their salaries 
back into the local economy. I suspect, however, that a significant portion is exported to 
other regions, due to the fact that hotels frequently bring in employees from the cities like 


San Jose and Puntarenas where there is a larger and perhaps more qualified applicant pool 
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to choose from. These employees typically return to their home towns when they get time 


off, spending a portion of their salaries there. This portion spent out of the region may be 


accentuated by the fact that hotel employees are often provided housing and food by the 


hotel, which significantly reduces their local spending and reduces the local multiplier 
effect. Additionally, foreign hotel owners often bring in their family members and friends 
from their home countries to staff their operations in Monteverde, also reducing the 


multiplier effect in the area. 


General profit made by this group of hotels is no doubt at least partially exported 
from the community on account of foreign ownership of operations. The group of simpler 
accommodations are much more likely to have Costa Rican owners. Seventy-five percent of 
the smaller operations that I researched are Costa Rican owned while only forty three 
percent of the larger facilities are Costa Rican owned. The smaller and more simple 
enterprises are typically staffed in majority by the family of the owner. These operations 
provide livelihoods for the families who are involved. They most likely generate higher 
multiplier effects in the area because the revenues are pumped back into the community 


rather than being exported. 


IV. SANTA ELENA RESERVE (SER) 


OVERVIEW AND DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 

Ecotourism facilities are proposed to be developed in over 700 acres of virgin cloud 
forest which adjoins the MCFR in the Tilaran mountains. These 700 acres are owned by the 
government and will be leased to the community for an indefinite time period to initiate the 
Santa Elena Reserve (SER). The land is located on the Continental Divide, and is rich with 


flora and fauna. Much of the wildlife and plants are similar as what can be found at MCFR. 
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Unlike MCFR though, SER apparently provides the renowned Quetzal (a prime tourist 
attraction) with a permanent source of food during the whole year; the bird doesn’t migrate 
and tourists can potentially spot it in any season. Additionally, SER is free of poisonous 


snakes because of its elevated altitude of 1800 meters. 


From the reserve land, one has magnificent views of Volcan Arenal and the Gulf of 
Nicoya. The reserve is surrounded by the protected lands of the Tropical Science Center, 
Government protected areas, and the Monteverde Conservation League, a separate 
organization interested in the conservation of the Monteverde area, which has been highly 
successful through such projects as the Children’s Rainforests, in the preservation of the 
areas forest. The Santa Elena project is thus enveloped by almost 70,000 acres of pristine 
rainforests, the breakdown of which is listed below in Table #6. There are currently a few 
local residents who take tourists up to this land on horseback; tourists have raved about this 
experience, enjoying the outstanding views and the undeveloped, natural, and undisturbed 


feeling of the place. 


TABLE #6: Protected Lands Surrounding SER 


Acres Hectares 
MCFR 25,946 10,500 
Children’s Rainforests 18,629 7,539 
Arenal/ MV Protected Zone and 
Government Forest Reserves 19,336 7,825 
Ojo De Agua 1,730 700 
Laguna Poco Sol 722 
Finca del Buen Amigo 324 
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HISTORY 

The SER land was previously owned by Arnoldo Veche, a local resident, until it was 
expropriated in 1977 by the government to become part of Arenal Lake Reserve. His family 
had used part of the land for cattle. Most of the land, however, was not utilized and 83% 


remains as virgin rain/cloud forest. 


TABLE #7: SER Forest Categorization 


Area Percentage 
Pristine Forest 256 ha 83.1% 
Secondary 52 ha 16.9% 


In 1983 the national government gave the Colegio (Santa Elena’s Highschool) a ten 
year lease on this property. The land was to be divided into 10 ha. plots and used by 
students for agricultural projects as a way of integrating coursework with hands-on 
experience. This project was abandoned due to several difficulties which included paucity of 
financial resources to begin, troubles with clearing the forested land, and constant 
weather/precipitation troubles. This land, which will make up SER, thus has remained 


mostly unutilized since it was expropriated in 1977. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF SER 

The Santa Elena project is being organized by the community with strong 
participation by the Colegio (high-school). The general objective of the project is to obtain a 
constant and ongoing supplemental source of financial resources for Santa Elena’s schools to 
enable the provision of a high quality education for the children in the community now, and 
in the years to come. Income that is earned by the reserve in entry fees will be used solely 
for the protection and management of the reserve and to provide the Colegio and 


elementary schools with a source of supplementary funding. In developing SER’s facilities 
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and tourist services, the community strives to maximize the socio-economic benefits and 
minimize the negative environmental and cultural impacts rather than simply responding to 


demand. 


The specific objectives of the proposed Santa Elena Reserve are: 


1. To establish ecotourism that will directly benefit the local community by: 


a. Improving the quality of the local education by providing a source of 
funding to the local schools. 


b. Providing a potential source of income (optimally, a sustainable and 


ecologically sound source of income) to locals who want to establish tourism related 
businesses in Santa Elena. 


c. Reducing pressure on the natural resource base of the area by 
optimally providing an ecologically sound and sustainable tourist-based source of income for 
the locals. 


Hd. To enhance environmental education and increase the local residents awareness of 


the importance of conservation by running a rain forest management education center. 


3. To provide Costa Rican students with an affordable center and outdoor lab for 


rain/cloud forest studies. 


4. To protect the land from squatters, a common threat in Costa Rica from which this 


area is not excluded. 


Additionally, the community hopes that if it can generate local funding to improve its 


schools, it can then go to international sources for additional support. 
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FACILITIES 
The facilities can be seen in the attached architectural plans represented in Figure 


#3. They include: 


***A Visitor/Information Center, about 90 square meters in size, that will offer 


educational material to visitors and collect entry fees. 


***A basic building to provide overnight refuge for students and scientists who want 
to stay in the reserve for an extended period of time to conduct research. This will be about 


2 km from the Visitor Center. 
***A comprehensive system of 4 miles of well maintained trails. 
***A 1.3 mile gravel road from Sta Elena up to the entrance of the reserve. 


The means to deal with demands for potable water, parking and electricity and to deal with 
garbage and sewage will be carefully analyzed before implementation to minimize 


environmental impacts. 


PROJECT ORGANIZATION 
YOUTH CHALLENGE AND VIDA 

Youth Challenge is a Canadian non-profit which organizes environmental projects 
worldwide, offering the physical assistance of a team of volunteers, aged 16-25. It 
incorporates youth who are concerned in national environmental policies through their 


direct participation in projects designed and executed by its members. 
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VIDA is the Costa Rica sister organization of Youth Challenge. VIDA’s goal is to 
design and promote programs that support the maintenance of ecosystems for future 


generations through rational resource use. 


Through Youth Challenge and VIDA, a team of Canadian volunteers will build the 
reserve facilities and trail system. Youth Challenge is additionally providing financial 
support for the project by raising money from a number of Canadian high schools. Each of 
these schools is donating funding toward construction material costs, volunteer living 
expenses, and brochure printing costs. Costa Rican companies are contributing by offering 
extremely low prices on materials. The community will donate food products that it 


produces to the volunteers. 


MANAGEMENT 
The Santa Elena/National Education Foundation was organized to manage and 
administer the reserve. The foundation is composed of one representative from each of the 


following institutions or groups: 


The Colegio Board of Directors 

The Colegio Student Board 

Cooperative Producers of Monteverde 

State Development Coop 

VIDA/ Youth Challenge 

Municipality 

MIRENEM, Ministry of Natural Resources, Energy, and Mines 
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No members of the foundation will be paid. Salaried personnel will include a 
manager, an assistant manager, a promoter, and two guards. Reserve income is to be 


managed exclusively by the Foundation. 


FACTORS POINTING TOWARD POTENTIAL SUCCESS 

There are several factors that point toward the potential success of SER. It is in an 
excellent location to take advantage of an already well established ecotourist demand, 
especially in light of the fact that many feel MCFR is already too crowded. SER has strong 
commitment and involvement from the community. Monteverde has already existing 
effective community institutions that could assist with skill training , and there are ample 


local credit sources. These factors are described in detail below. 


SATURATION OF MCFR: SER WELL POSITIONED TO DRAW ECOTOURISTS 
Although MCFR is 25,946 acres large, the great majority of the visitors to the reserve 
use only five miles of trails that triangulate from the visitor facility. Tourists repeatedly 
noted in my survey that they felt crowding was a problem at the reserve. They complained 
about loud trails where they encountered a lot of other visitors, significantly diminishing 
their experience. They noted that the most important attribute for the new reserve to have 


would be quiet and uncrowded trails. 


Guides without exception responded that they feel crowding is a problem, and that 
the majority of complaints they received from their clients are about crowding. Each guide 
feels that Monteverde will continue to grow in popularity, thereby attracting an even greater 
number of annual visitors. One tour operator said that MCFR was frequently overbooked. 
With the present facilities and trail system and with only a single entry to the reserve, it 
seems that MCFR has reached its full capacity during the high season. The new reserve 


then is positioned perfectly to handle the excess visitation to MCFR. Access to the new 
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reserve is from Sta Elena, a few kilometers from most of the hotels in the area. The tourists 
are already in the immediate area, and because their average stay in Monteverde is 2 to 3 


days, they will have ample time to go to both reserves. 


The reserves can have a complementary rather than competitive relationship. To do 
so, the new reserve should promote itself as being different from MCFR, filling a different 
niche. Given the responses of the tourists and guides alike, I feel the most prosperous route 
would be to promote undisturbed, untouched virgin cloud forest, thus appealing to the true 
ecotourists, the majority of the visitors to MCFR. Visitation numbers should be strictly 
controlled to ensure a quality experience for ecotourists and so that maximum wildlife can 


be seen. 


AMPLE DEMAND 

A serious dilemma noted by ecotourism planners is the possibility that a tourism 
program may not attract sufficient visitors or visitors quickly enough to generate the 
quantities of revenue needed to meet the economic expectations of the community. This is 
dangerous in that the community can become disenchanted with the project and accordingly 
not protect the resources upon which it is based. (Pederson, 1990) I don’t foresee this lack 


in demand (or in timely demand) being a problem for SER. 


Examining tourism on a macro level, we see that international tourism currently 
generates an impressive three hundred billion dollars a year worldwide; the fastest growing 
sector of this total is the goods and services to support nature and adventure tourism. Costa 
Rica’s excellent system of National Parks and Reserves greatly appeal to the nature and 
adventure tourism market users. There has been a steady growth of tourism to Costa Rica in 
the last decade (see Appendix B, Figure #1), and this trend is expected to continue. There is 


now an official Minister of Tourism, a position created by President Rafael Calderon’s 
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government to attract increased tourism and tourism-related capital investment. 
Additionally, Central American political turmoil is rapidly giving way to a stable and peaceful 


regional situation. 


Examining tourism on a micro level, it is known that Monteverde is already 
internationally renowned as a prime nature tourism destination; there is accordingly already 
an ample tourist base to the immediate area. SER is perfectly positioned to share in the 
tourism to MCFR, as tourists must pass through Santa Elena to get to MCFR. Competition 
is not a problem as SER will be complementary rather than competitive with MCFR. SER is 
in an exceedingly beautiful location with spectacular views, land which ecotourists who have 
already visited rave about. Wildlife can be quite easily seen from the reserve, with quetzals 
present on a year round basis and without the worry of poisonous snakes. Seasonality 
doesn’t present a real obstacle as Monteverde attracts an ample amount of tourists in low 
season (many tourists actually prefer the low season as it is less crowded). Potential new 
entrants are not likely. There are a number of local residents who talked about developing 
ecotourism operations on their lands as a source of income, but if done, this would be very 
small reserves that would have to fill a different niche (such as providing education and 
exhibits on medicinal plants for example) because of size limitations and access problems. 
Local hotels and the tour operators were very supportive of SER, repeatedly stating that 
they will assist in its promotion. The vast majority of tourists whom I surveyed asserted that 
they would have visited SER if it were currently open. In summation, there are a host of 


factors pointing to the fact that there will be ample demand for the SER project. 


LOCAL INVOLVEMENT 


One of the most important lessons from the last two decades of rural development 
projects has been that intended beneficiaries can’t be expected to endorse and sustain 


projects which they had little or no involvement in identifying or designing. (Wells et al., 
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1990) SER was locally initiated, designed and will be locally administered and managed. Its 
objectives exemplify a ’participatory approach’ as described in the literature- that of 
increasing the capacity of the beneficiaries to take responsibility for project activities, and 
involving intended beneficiaries to give them a vested interest in, and a greater commitment 
to, the achievement of project goals. The locals are consistently involved in each step of 


SER’s strategic project issues. 


COMMITMENT TO THE PROJECT: NEED TO IMPROVE COLEGIO 

Many local residents feel a great need to improve the quality of the education that 
the Santa Elena Colegio now provides. A lack of sufficient financial resources is at the heart 
of many serious problems that plague the school. The students at the Colegio are very 
enthusiastic about the SER project. Many want to participate and do what they can to help. 
They are hopeful that ecotourism can bring about some positive changes to their community 
and to their school. Toby Ewing, a researcher who lived in Sta Elena for four months in 
1991, compiled a profile of the youth and the educational resources of the community, and 
he also taught English at the Colegio. I obtained much of the following information on the 
Colegio through personal communication with him. The financially related problems that 


the Colegio suffers from include the following: 


Poorly qualified teachers 

The teaching salaries for teachers in rural schools are relatively low as compared to 
those in urban centers. The constraints in the national budget mainly affect the rural 
schools, negatively affecting rural salary levels. Schools such as Sta Elena’s Colegio 
generally do not therefore attract the highest quality teachers. Ten out of the thirteen 


teachers at the Colegio were nominated by the government to live and teach in Sta Elena. 


Only three actually choose to teach in the community. 
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Many teachers in the Colegio have recently graduated from Colegio themselves and 
do not yet have their teaching certificates. They are inexperienced and unprepared, and 
unfortunately incapable of providing quality education to the Sta Elena youth. Being very 
young and generally unprofessional, there is a general lack of respect for the Colegio 


teachers both from the student body and from the community as a whole. 


Poor Curriculum 

Students are apparently trained in essence only to pass the final test that guarantees 
their high school diploma. The curriculum provides only a narrow focus on this final exam 
and isn’t oriented toward the jobs that the community has to offer. Even the agricultural 
courses, the so called specialty of this agricultural school, apparently do not prepare the 
youth to farm; they would be better off actually farming. The math courses do not teach the 
students to handle even basic accounting. The English course is taught by teachers who can 


not converse in English. There are no sports taught for women. 


Lack of teaching materials 

There is no library. There is a serious lack of books which cripples teaching efforts. 
Sometimes thirty students must share one textbook to complete an assignment, precluding 
the timely completion of any such assignment. There is a lack of teaching aids even as basic 
as maps. An entire course in geography was apparently taught without the use of a single 


map. There is a deficiency of even the most basic teaching necessities like chalk boards, 


chalk, and erasers. 


Insufficient number of teachers 


There is a very high student/teacher ratio, in some cases as high as forty five 


students to one teacher. 
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Deteriorating School Infrastructure 
‘The actual structure of the school is in desperate need of repair. Desks and tables are 
broken and walls need paint. Letters go out to parents requesting donations for things as 


basic as lightbulbs. 


Unmotivated students 

According to several volunteer teachers that I spoke with, students apparently are 
extremely unmotivated asa norm. They do not utilize their free time productively. In 
illustration, most have expressed a strong desire to learn English, but none seem to show up 


for adjunct English classes taught by volunteers. 


There is a cumulative dropout rate in the advanced grades as shown in Table # 5. 
Last year (1991) is not uncharacteristic; there has not been a 12th grade since 1985. The 
high dropout rate in the advanced grades is due to a number of factors. Generally, for males 
there is increased pressure to work and make money. Pregnancies cause females to dion out 
to raise their children. Community members asserted that the dropout problem is causing 
severe social problems for the Sta Elena youth. They drop out and leave the community for 
the cities, armed with a minimum of education and practical training, only to fall into 


prostitution and drugs. 


TABLE #8: Matriculation data for 1991 


GRADE ithe Sthee) 9th) 10th ee hithes12th 
# OF STUDENTS 56 23 22 10 11 0 
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Two separate yet intricately related factors cause a lack of interest in and support for 
the Colegio among certain sectors of the community. First, the Colegio has apparently been 
inefficiently run for quite some time. It has had weak and inactive directors and school 
boards which took no effective actions to improve the failing enterprise. Although the 
present Colegio director and school board is much better and is working with community 
development groups like 2020 (description to follow) to improve the school, the negative 


image will take time to erase and still affects how locals view the institution. 


Second, education is and has not historically been deemed necessary by many locals. 
As a former rural, agriculturally based community, the majority of the town residents do not 
have more than a 6th grade education. To many, working experience is still considered 
much more valuable than education. Culturally, it is considered important to help the 
family by working and bringing in income. Education is considered a luxury, and an 
expensive one at that. The tradition is therefore carried on that children should learn by 
doing. Research has found (Ewing, 1991) that those members of the community who have 
personal educational experience do feel that education is important and beneficial. The 
majority of those local residents without a history of education, however, do not hold it to be 


either important or particularly beneficial. 


Hopefully, the infusion of financial resources that the SER can optimally generate 
can mitigate the deep rooted current problems of the Colegio. With capital to provide 
quality teachers, books, teaching aids, and a strong school administrator, the education that 
the Colegio is currently able to provide will improve significantly and motivation among 
students will increase. If this can be achieved, hopefully in time education will be thought of 


as an necessity rather than a superfluous luxury. 
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PLAN FOR COLEGIO IMPROVEMENT: MANAGERIAL AUTONOMY 

attended a meeting hosted by 2020 in July along with a group of about 50 students, 
parents, neighbors, teachers, and members of local institutions. The goal of the meeting was 
to form committees that would be responsible for working toward the improvement of the 


school. 


Strong support was shown at this meeting in favor of the Colegio pursuing a path of 
self-autonomy as a method of alleviating some of the pressing problems it faces. The Colegio 
wants to follow the model provided by the "semi-official" Colegio of San Luis Gonzaga de 
Cartago. In a similar way, Sta Elena would like its school board to have autonomy in hiring 
and firing its teachers and its director and autonomy in deciding its curriculum, 
methodology, and administration. As does ean Luis Gonzaga de Cartago, the Colegio wants 
this autonomy while remaining completely funded by the government, thus being able to 
offer a free education to all students. At this point, the Sta Elena Colegio is completely 
reliant on the Ministry of Education for the hiring of its teachers. The Ministry, notably 
inefficient, also fully dictates the Colegio’s curriculum, methodology and administration. 


The community thus has no control over the quality of education its children are receiving. 


STRONG COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS: 
2020- WORKING TOWARD COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY 

2020 is a community organization working firstly, to pull the community together, 
secondly, to open communication channels between the different members and 
organizations within the community, and thirdly, to educate the community in planning 
ahead and taking control of its future. In essence, 2020 is working for community 
consolidation, planning, and self empowerment. Empowerment has been defined as "giving 
people more opportunities to participate effectively in development activities. Empowering 


people to mobilize their own capacities, be social actors rather than passive subjects, manage 
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the resources, make decisions, and control the activities that affect their lives." (Cernea, 
1985) This is sometimes difficult as campesinos typically are not used to thinking far into 
the future as they have many pressing needs TODAY. Additionally, campesinos traditionally 
live quite isolated lives on their farms, except for the Church which Gites them. I feel that 
2020 has been, and will continue to be, successful in making positive changes in the 


community. 


LOCAL BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS 
There is a movement toward the cooping of basic services in the community. The 
following local institutions are examples of this strategy. They play the role of part credit 


cooperative, part non-formal educator, and part collective business enterprise. 


ASEM: Cheese Plant Employees Solidarity Association 
A worker-management solidarity association with about 62 members, all of which are 
employees of the cheese plant. The objective of ASEM is to promote member social and 


economic well being and harmonious employer/employee relations. 


CAFAP: Dairy Producers Savings and Loan Fund 
An unchartered milk producer savings and loan fund. Purpose is to promote member 


savings and liquidity, increase milk production. 


CASEM Santa Elena and Monteverde Artisan’s Committee 

Comprised of about 90 members who are predominantly women. Objective is to 
promote member social and economic prosperity by producing and marketing artisan 
handicrafts. CASEM sells member products on consignment, offers technical assistance 


courses, sells supplies to members, and has fund raising and social events. 
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COOPESANTA ELENA 

A multiple service cooperative comprised of about 260 members- milk producers, 
farmers, artisans, tourism related, etc. Anyone can join. The Co-op sells groceries and farm 
supplies, offers technical assistance to farmers, and offers educational and social events. Its 
objective is to provide member services and to promote sustainable, diversified economic and 


social development in the area. 


PRODUCTORES DE MONTEVERDE,S.A. 

A stockholder corporation comprised of about 326 local residents. The company’s 
mission is to promote social and economic well being within its geographic area of influence 
by providing a market for milk and other products of the area. It engages in marketing, 
technical assistance, personnel training, and producer services. It sponsors the CAFAP 
savings and loan fund. Their activities include social events and investment/savings/loans 


for/to members. Interest rates are offered below inflation rate. 


LOCAL SOURCES OF CAPITAL 

There are ample sources of capital in Monteverde necessary to initiate ecotourism 
related businesses. In the formal arena is The Banco Nacional de Costa Rica (BNCR), the 
largest State Bank, and the only bank in the area. It is the most important lender in the 


community. Its major focus is to make credit available to small and medium sized producers. 


Most loans go to farmers. 


There are several lending sources in the informal sector. A small group of wealthy 
cattlemen and coffee growers who are well respected in the community make up the second 
most important lender of large amounts of capital outside the bank. They loan at moderate 
rates to local community members of all income levels and to institutions which are involved 


in a variety of economic activities. They prefer loan repayment to foreclosure. Failure to 
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repay on time results in loss of future credit access. "No evidence was uncovered that 
supports the contention that this group of lenders had exploitative relationships with their 
clients.” (Stuckey, 1988) 


There is, however, a group of personal lenders who lend to high risk clients at high 
interest rates, prefer foreclosure over loan repayment, and have developed exploitive 
relationships with clients. Friends and neighbors also play a significant role in supplying 
capital by loaning among themselves on a regular basis. Finally, there are delayed payment 
loans, supplied by individuals who agree to acceptance of future payment in order to cement 


a land or physical assets transaction. 


V. ALTERNATIVES FOR SER DEVELOPMENT 


SUGGESTIONS OF TOURISTS, TOUR GUIDES, AND HOTEL OWNERS 

This study’s objective was to design a development and management plan for SER 
through analyzing the ecotourism in Monteverde to MCFR, a reserve with natural 
attractions, flora, fauna, and location similar to SER. The principal information utilized for 
this analysis was obtained in the field through the recommendations of those most familiar 
with the ecotourism market in Monteverde- MCFR naturalist guides, local hotel owners, and 


tour operators on the supply side and through the MCEFR tourists on the demand side. 


RESULTS OF MCFR TOURIST SURVEY: VISITOR PROFILES 

A tourist survey (Appendix C) was designed with the purpose of eliciting marketing 
information from the user group specifically to aid in the development of SER. I surveyed 
155 tourists at the MCFR to determine visitor characteristics, reserve use specifics, attitudes 


toward conservation and sustainable development, and demographics of visitors. Tourists 
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were randomly asked to complete the questionaire when they were resting at the MCFR 
visitor facility after coming off the trails. The 155 visitor sample was obtained during 10 
days in July, 1991. The questionaire was written in English; verbal translations were 


provided to non native English speaking tourists. 


Through the survey responses I can draw the following profile of the "average" MCFR 
tourist: A US citizen and resident, 21-50 years old, employed in a white-collar job which is 
very likely teaching, with either a college prmncters level education, and earning between 
$20,000-$70,000 per year. The tourist is most likely travelling with either friends or family 


and came to Costa Rica to experience the nation’s diverse parks, natural areas, and wildlife. 


The tourist learned about Monteverde through friends or through tour books or 
travel agents and MCFR was not the main reason for travel to Costa Rica. He/she came to 
Monteverde for the principal reason of seeing the cloud forest; the top three activities in the 
reserve are birding, animal watching, and hiking. He/she travelled to Monteverde either by 
public bus or private car rather than in a tour bus, and stayed two or three days in a luxury 
hotel. The tourist most likely spent money in Monteverde on a guided tour through the 
forest, and for souvenirs. The tourist was satisfied with his/her experience in Monteverde, 
would visit the reserve again in future, and would recommend it to his/her friends. What 
the tourist enjoyed most about MCFR was the forest, hiking, and the birds; if he/she had a 
complaint about MCFR, it was that he didn’t see enough animals or birds, or that the trails 
were crowded, loud, muddy, or eroded. He/she would like to see more educational material 


in MCFR, a shuttle bus from Sta Elena to MCFR, and transport to Arenal Volcano. 
This profile fits the "average" ecotourist to MCFR. There is another major segment 
of MCFR visitors- the student/budget traveler. This group is usually in college, earns less 


than $10,000 a year, is under 25 years old, is travelling with friends, travels to Monteverde 
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by public bus, and stays in the lower end accommodations for 2-3 days. Nature, education 
and sport motivate their travel to Monteverde, and they prefer rustic and natural to 
developed facilities. This group also was satisfied with their experience at MCFR, would 
recommend it to their friends, and would visit the rere again at some point in the future. 
This group is less likely to be a member of a conservation group, most probably because of 


their low income level. Sustainable development in the community is important to them. 


ANALYSIS OF MCFR TOURIST SURVEY: VISITOR CHARACTERISTICS 

The market users at Monteverde as characterized by my 155 person sample are a well 
educated group, with 86% having at least a college education, and 48% having a masters or 
PhD. The majority of the group are employed in white collar positions with an especially 
high concentration (25%) of professionals in the teaching field. Teachers and professors are 
drawn to the area for its educational opportunities and special educational programs (offered 
through MCFR and through the Monteverde Institute, an educational community 
institution). Incomes are quite high, with the greatest percentage (26%) of the sample 
earning from $20,000 to $40,000 and the next greatest percentage,(23%) of the group 
earning from $40,000 to $70,000. (A high percentage (11%) of the sample chose not to 
answer this question.) The majority (72%) of tourists were currently employed and 17% 


were students. 


MCFR attracts predominantly the age group between 21 to 50 years old, mainly from 
the USA (64%), with second largest group from Europe (20%). A surprisingly small number 
of Costa Rican tourists (4.5%) visited the reserve in the survey period. Costa Ricans 
apparently typically prefer the beaches to the mountains as vacation destinations. There 
were 10% more female tourists than males and tourists were equally split between being 


married and single, and 36% travelled to Monteverde with friends and 35% with family. This 


data is presented in Appendix A, graph #1 and #21-#23. 
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VISITOR USE PATTERNS 

Tourists came to MCFR predominantly to visit a cloud and rain forest. Use patterns 
in the reserve were centered around bird watching, animal watching, hiking and 
_ environmental education. Other activities that were noted by a minority of tourists were 
relaxation, studying botany, scientific research, and horseback riding. Tourists noted 
spending money on guided tours through MCFR, on souvenirs, on educational material, and 
on entry to the butterfly garden, a recently opened ervontiental education operation run 


by an American. (See Appendix A, Graphs #3, #9, and #10) 


VISITOR ATTITUDES 

Visitors’ attitudes toward MCFR were very positive. An impressive 99% were 
satisfied with their experience in Monteverde, 99% would recommend MCFR to their friends 
and 81% said that they would visit the reserve again in the future. The priority problems 
that tourists had with MCFR were that they didn’t see enough animals or birds, and that the 


trails were crowded, noisy, muddy, and eroded. 


The majority of MCFR tourists are true ecotourists; nature and environmental 
education motivate them to travel to Costa Rica and into making the quite difficult trip to 
Monteverde. Almost half (48%) of the tourists are members of a conservation group, 
signifying some degree of commitment to conservation. A strode majority (82%) stated that 
it is important to them that SER is to be run by the community in order to directly benefit 
the community, signifying a commitment to sustainable development and locally run 
ecotourism. They prefer rustic, uncommercialized facilities to developed ones. They would 
rather be slightly inconvenienced than to have a host of different commercial enterprises in 
the area. Notably, over a quarter of the tourists surveyed wanted absolutely NO new 


businesses or services in Monteverde. The tourists who did want more businesses or 


services were most interested in: 
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1. The provision of more educational material 
2. Ashuttle bus from Sta Elena to MCFR 


3. Transportation to Arenal Volcano. 


54% would like to see the new reserve as rustic as MCFR and 27% would like to see it even 
more rustic. There was overwhelming support from tourists for the new reserve; 95% said 


that if the reserve were open now, they would have visited it. 


PROJECTED OPTIMAL DEGREE OF DEVELOPMENT 

TOURIST INPUT REGARDING DESIRED FACILITIES AND INFRASTRUCTURE 
The MCFR tourists that I surveyed were generous with their comments and 

suggestions regarding SER, generally placing much time and thought into their responses. 

Their most frequently articulated comments about the new reserve are to have quiet, 

uncrowded trails, keep the reserve less crowded than the MCFR, and offer a lot of 

educational material, ie. exhibits, sound shows, video, affordable bird identification books, 


etc. They recommended that the new reserve differ from MCER in the following ways: 


TRAILS & FACILITIES 
*Keep the trails well maintained. Protect them from over traffic to prevent erosion 


and excessively muddy conditions to occur!.(This was stated by the majority of the tourists.) 
*Offer more interpretive materials along the trails. 
*Offer two different types of trails- 

1)Easy, shorter, and well maintained and short trails for old, handicapped and very 
young tourists. 


2)More difficult, longer, and less developed trails for other hikers. 
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*Have occasional benches or stumps along the trails for resting and eating lunch. 

*Build a simple bungalow inside the trail system to provide tourists shelter from hard rains. 
*Have more (than MCFR) open spaces on the trails to provide views. 

*Build "hides" in certain opportune spots in the reserve for bird and animal viewing and 
photography. (A hide is a constructed enclosure with look out openings where people can 
view wildlife while remaining hidden.) 


*Build an observation tower from which tourists can view the forest canopy. 


*Protect quetzal nesting trees and eggs from predators (they aren’t protected at MCFR; a 


natural management approach is taken). 


*Have more rustic trails than at MCFR (fewer steps, fewer concrete blocks, etc) 


*Keep facilities quaint & simple. Have them blend into the landscape as closely as possible. 


Remove as few trees as possible when building facilities. 


*"The balance between tourist comfort and environmental concerns seems right at MCFR. 


Follow their example." 


*****] received MANY separate comments from tourists specifying that they found MCFR 
too crowded. They recommended the following suggestions for the new reserve to prevent a 


similar condition. 
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*Make access to the reserve more difficult than it is for MCFR in order to keep the number 


of visitors low. 


*Keep guided groups less than seven people and manage their entry so that they are kept far 


apart on trails. 


*Have more than one entrance to the trails or reserve. 


*Restrict daily entrance to a certain number of people. 


*Limit the flow of people inside the reserve on the trails so that visitors can see more 


wildlife. 


ACTIVITIES & SERVICES 


*Offer guided tours for students which are less than the $12 charged at MCFR. 


*Offer an overnight trek to Volcano Arenal from the Reserve. (With a shuttle bus to carry 


luggage and bring the hikers back to Sta Elena) 


*Offer more information than MCFR does on the different naturalist guides. 


*Offer Personal Guide Service (private tours) to aid Senior Citizens and handicapped 


tourists to go through the reserve. 


*Employ only locals as guides in the reserve. 
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*Provide an information guide on the different activities and services that are available in 


the community. 


*Offer a shuttle bus or other constant transportation to the reserve from the local hotels. 


*Sell Environmental T-shirts (Like "Wildlife Conservation Can’t Wait") and use the profits 


for environmental education. 


*Sell postcards with photos of the rainforests (Not just of birds and animals like the MCFR 


does) 


*Have a good souvenir shop at the reserve that sells local handicrafts. 


*Have a small store or cafe at the reserve selling drinks, snacks, sandwiches and fruit. 


*Sell locally grown vegetables and fruits at the reserve to encourage local produce. 


*Sell produce grown in school garden projects run by the local children. 


*Rent rain boots, binoculars, and rain ponchos. 


*Rent rustic cabins that have a communal dining room where people can meet and compare 


notes on their travel experiences, etc. 


*Offer night tours 
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TOURIST DEMAND FOR EDUCATION AT SER 


*The entry to the forest should have more nature exhibits with an educational slide show on 
the flora and fauna that may be seen within the reserve. 

*Offer an educational video in the Visitor Center about cloud forests in general and about 
the uniqueness of the Monteverde forests specifically. The video should include the 
scientific research topics that are being investigated in cloud forests. Perhaps agreements 
can be made between filmmakers and the reserve whereby films that are made in the 
reserve can be utilized by the reserve for educational services. 


*Have more detailed pamphlets on the ecology of the forest. 


*Have a sounds exhibit of the animals and birds in the forest so visitors can identify what 


they hear when hiking. 

*Create educational exhibits using varied areas of botanical interest in the reserve. 
*Focus an educational exhibit on the volcanic influence in the area. 

*Offer long term educational courses in the reserve. 


*Have an introductory talk that is given to all visitors as they enter the reserve- "Be quiet, 


Stay on the trails, Watch the signs, etc." 


*Offer slides, videos, maps, and information about how rainforests products can be used 


without damaging habitat. 


Late] 
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HOTEL OWNERS’ SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING SER 
LEVEL OF RUSTICITY DEMANDED 

I interviewed the owners and/or managers of near Monteverde hotels and pensions 
to determine their opinion regarding the best development route for SER. Each felt that 
the new reserve should be more rustic than MCFR. They felt, without exception, that SER 
should be kept completely uncommercialized. Several articulated that of course MCFR will 
7 remain the principal reserve in the area and SER should thus develop itself as a 
complementary reserve, differentiating itself in some way. Several felt that there is 
currently a need to reduce the current pressure on MCFR by providing an additional outlet 


or attraction for tourists to experience the nature of the area. 


The owner of a charming hotel that is a typical ecotourist’s dream, pretty wooden 
chalets scattered around a 35 acre farm, explained that it is important that the managers of 
SER work with the natural resources that they have when they develop facilities. He 
suggested that they keep them as natural as possible rather than transforming the resources 


into something completely manmade. 


A Costa Rican himself, he explained that many Costa Ricans have difficulty in seeing 
beauty in things which are in their natural state. He also described that it is typical in Costa 
Rica not to use much creativity in designs, but rather to copy the same model over and over. 
There is a certain cultural obstacle to being original, he asserted, as it may be interpreted as 
aggressive and not in the spirit of brotherhood. Thus, instead of competing with each other 
through style or originality, business owners typically compete through price cutting; they 
often put each other out of business this way. He feels this competitive procedure could 


threaten Monteverde ecotourism businesses in future. 
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Every hotel owner seemed very supportive of the new project and stated that they 
would definitely help to promote it. One owner is a member of the association of students’ 
parents so he is directly involved in the project. 

When asked what properties would be important in the new reserve and in what ways 
they think the new reserve should differ from MCFR, hotel owners responded: 

*Offer a telephone for guests’ convenience, for example to call the hotel to arrange 
pick-up, etc. (MCFR does not provide this service.) 


*Have a cheaper entry fee than MCFR. 


*Have a simple fee system, versus the tiered system that MCFR has charging a 


different price to tour groups and to individuals. 


*Offer good guide service and ample guide service. 


*Offer bird lists. 


*Have less developed trails than MCFR 


*Sell locally produced handicrafts and souvenirs. 


*Build an amphitheater next to fruiting trees from which tourists can watch quetzals. 


*Offer more educational material than MCEFR has available. 


*Ensure well maintained trails with no excessive mud. 
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*Construct facilities with architecture that fits in with the surroundings. 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT PLAN 
PROTECTION AND CONSERVATION OF SER NATURAL RESOURCES: 
GUIDE RECOMMENDATIONS 

I surveyed five MCFR naturalist guides. The questions were designed to elicit 
information on their occupations and the necessary skills, where they acquired these skills, 
the resource management at MCFR , and recommendations for the management of SER’s 
resource base. Each of the guides I spoke with feels that there is currently a problem of 
crowding at MCFR. Each also feels that Monteverde will continue to grow in popularity. 
Four out of the four guides surveyed have seen an obvious deterioration in the natural 
resources at MCFR, including such negative impacts as erosion, trampled roots and 
vegetation near trails, and less wildlife sightings. Although their clients are satisfied with 
the reserve overall, complaints are received with regard to eroded trails and the scantiness of 


mammal and bird sightings. 

How then do these guides, who are probably most familiar with the negative impacts | 
that ecotourism can have on the natural resource base of the area, recommend that SER 
develop to avoid the same pitfalls? They suggested that the best way to control such 


degrading effects would be one or a combination of the ss 

*Limit the number of people admitted to the reserve, such as through a reservation system. 
*Have more than one entrance. 

*Restrict the number of tourists allowed on the trails at one time. 
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*Introduce groups on to trails at greater intervals. 


These previous suggestions should be kept in mind during development of SER. 
What recommendations did the guides make specifically for sustainable resource 
management of the new reserve? How can SER protect its resource base in the most 
effective way? As sheer tourist numbers at MCFR tend to be the main destructive force at 
work, guides all asserted that SER should plan on a system for limiting numbers of tourists 
before the reserve gets too crowded. They strongly feel that the resources at the reserve 
should be closely monitored to keep track of the tourist effects on the habitat. Guides feel 
that educating the youth of Monteverde is key to the future success of conservation and 
ecotourism projects. They suggested that a curriculum for local youth be developed in 
sustainable development using SER as a study center. Guide responses to part of the 


questionnaire are listed in Table #9. 


TABLE #9 


GUIDE RESPONSES TO QUESTIONAIRE 


sestions Re: Sta Elena Reserve 


Do you think your clients 
isiti Yes 
ill be interested in visiting No Answer 
the new Reserve? 
Do you think the new 
reserve should aim to oe 
be more rustic or No answer More Rustic More Rustic More Ru 
developed than MCFR ? 


Sy 


Do you foresee yoursel f 
guiding in the new 
Reserve? 


| 


Guides offered the following input with regard to how they think the new reserve should 
differ from MCFR: 


*Initiate a medicinal plant study. 

*Use it as a model of sustainable development rather than preservation only. 
*Have more educational activities and natural history programs. 

*Have better cared for trails to limit erosion. 

*Have more open areas on the trails where groups can gather to discuss topics. 
*Set limits on the number of visitors allowed entry to the reserve per day. 

Naturalist guides offered the following general comments on their perception of 
ecotourism in the area: "It must be controlled carefully. Too much tourism can kill tourism’s 
benefits. A beautiful place can be trashed and become unattractive." and "Ecotourism is 
important in educating and promoting the importance of protecting our quickly dwindling 


natural resources. It is important for this country economically." 


TOURIST INPUT ON MANAGEMENT 


Tourists offered the following management suggestions for SER: 


*Recycle guide books and maps. 


*Limit commercialism. 
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eTry to attract youth, both Costa Rican and foreign, to the reserve. 


*Require the local Colegio students to work in the reserve for a certain period of time both 


as part of their education and as a service to the park. 
*Use foresight, caution, and objectivity when managing area 
*Offer a very well-cared for reserve. 


*Put some of the profit from the project into forest conservation, ie. buying or renting 


additional forested lands in order to protect it. 


*Use part of the profits from the project to start other similar projects in other parts of the 


country. 


*Try to get local hotels to donate part of their profits to other conservation in the area. 


*If managed correctly, this project can serve asa role model that can gain international 


attention. 


*A preserve that benefits the local schools will appeal greatly to all of the visiting 


educators."Education always needs improvement." 


*Follow the MCFR protection and conservation example . 
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NEEDS TO BE MET FOR MAXIMUM LOCAL INVOLVEMENT AND BENEFIT 
PROFESSIONAL NATURALIST GUIDING 


The quality of nature interpretation is a key factor in determining the success of a 
nature tourism operation. (Boo, 1990) The MCFR guides most definitely add greatly to the 
majority of ecotourists visits to the reserve; 16% of the tourists that I surveyed specifically 
noted that touring the forest with a guide was what they enjoyed most during their stay in 
Monteverde and tourists spent money more frequently on this activity than any other. 
Educational material was listed as the number 1 priority for additional services to be offered. 
It is obvious from these responses that interpretive services and nature education are highly | 


important to the typical MCFR tourist. 


I found the MCFR guides to be dedicated, enthusiastic, and professional. They 
offered me thoughtful input about their occupations and the development of SER. All of the 
guides that I spoke with enjoy their jobs greatly. The specific positive aspects that they 


affirmed about their chosen occupation are: 


*Being outdoors, in the forest 

*Teaching 

*Ability to earn a good income 

*Plenty of work 

*Healthy atmosphere 

*Opportunity to work and meet people from many places 
*Ability to share personal experiences in Monteverde 
*Ability to work part-time 


*Healthy atmosphere 
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The negative aspects stated are: 


*Would like to have more of a variety of trails to utilize for tours 
*Overcrowding of MCFR 


*Not enough work during some months 


Data was also obtained on the characteristics of the MCFR guides; their profiles are 


characterized in Table #10. 


SKILL ACQUISITION 
A categorization of the skills needed to effectively work as a naturalist guide were 


stated by MCFR guides as follows: 


*Natural History and Field Identification Training 
*English 
* Ability to work well with a wide range of people 
*Sincere enjoyment of people 
*Deep joy and excitement about nature. 


* Ability to be articulate and clear in Tropical Biology 


The guides asserted that they acquired the majority of these skills in the field from 
other biologists and from personal observations, through books, through high-school and 
college biology courses, from working as Field Assistants in research projects, from working 
in the institutions of the zone, from growing up in Monteverde, or through a Peace Corps 
position. English is the native tongue for all of the guides I surveyed, who are either 


Quakers from Monteverde or originally from the U.S. 
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When asked what they think would be the best way for local youth to get trained as 
guides, each professional praised the Guide Training Program which was recently initiated 
by TSC as a highly effective tool in training locals. The objective of this program is to 
provide opportunities to bright and motivated members of the community who don’t have a 
high level of schooling and who are not employed. The program is four months in duration 
and concentrates on skills in nature interpretation, English, and conservation. Teaching 
methods are mainly experiential; there are homework assignments and a final project which 
the students must develop independently, combining general natural history with a topic of 


particular local concern. 


MCFR guides also think that the Colegio should offer more specialized scientific 
courses in Biology, Zoology, Entomology, Botany, and Natural History education to foster 


skills necessary for guiding. 


OBSTACLES 
Guides stated the major obstacles to getting started in the business were: 
*Scheduling and communication 
*Learning to communicate with people 
*Learning what really interests the tourists who come to Monteverde. 
*Working with a paucity of information on tropical forests 


*Learning scientific names 


ADVERTISING 

The guides don’t formally advertise their services but obtain clients through word of 
mouth. Some work through MCFR securing clients at the reserve, earning about fifty 
dollars per half day. Some work with specific tour operators or hotels, and charge about 


twelve dollars per client. Guides mentioned that they are occasionally mentioned in articles 
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about Monteverde in magazines like Outdoor or Travel & Leisure. Guides noted that the 
majority of their clients are North Americans and Europeans, of all ages with interests in 
natural history and tropical ecology. They also mentioned that they get a lot of students, 
both High School and College. 


' SKILLS INVOLVED IN HOTEL OWNERSHIP/MANAGEMENT 

I interviewed the owners or managers of eleven of the Monteverde hotels. All of the 
hotel owners/managers with whom I spoke are satisfied with the hotel business in the area. 
They enjoy meeting a variety of different people from a diverse group of cultures. There was 
only one negative aspect cited- One owner asserted that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to fill his facilities due to the abundance of new hotel rooms available. He stated that it may 


not be worth his while to operate during the low season. 


Owners listed the most important skills needed to operate a hotel business in 


Monteverde as the following: 


*Knowledge of how to provide good service 

*Ability to deal with foreigners 

*Management skills 

*Positive, friendly attitude 

*Keeping informed about the community and where tourism is headed. 

*Working knowledge of English 

*Accounting/ Bookkeeping (there is apparently an increased amount of 
governmental red tape that one has to deal with) 


*Building maintenance skills such as plumbing and electrical. 
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MAJOR OBSTACLES TO STARTING HOTELS 

- Hotel owners stated that the major obstacle in initiating their hotel businesses in 
Monteverde lay in securing capital both for construction of facilities and for maintenance of 
those facilities. Capital is apparently extremely expensive. Other obstacles include finding 
well-qualified personnel who know the business, which can lead to administrative and 


organizational problems. Filling rooms, especially in the low season can also be a problem. 


CLIENTELE 

Hotel owners reported the majority of their clientele as North Americans with 
Europeans as the second largest group. They only get a scattering of Costa Ricans. Their 
clients almost always are interested in natural history and hiking. It is exceedingly rare 
when one of their guests does NOT visit MCFR. Their guests are usually satisfied with their 
experience in MCFR, their only complaint usually pertaining to crowded trail conditions 
there. Occasional complaints are received with regard to a paucity of guides readily available 
in the reserve, to a lack of animal sightings, to a desire for more educational material, and, of 


course, about the rainy weather. 


MARKETING 

Many of the establishments don’t advertise, but attract clientele through word of 
mouth recommendations and through ’walk-ins’. Those which do advertise mentioned as 
sources the ’Specialty Travel Index’, various Costa Rican travel agencies, The ’Tico Times’, 


’LACSA’, the Costa Rican national airline carriers’ magazine, American Express publications, 


and mention in Tourist Guide Publications. 
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SUSTAINABLE ECONOMIC SUCCESS 
INPUT FROM TOUR OPERATORS 

I spoke with five tour operators who deal directly with the Monteverde market, 
including it in at least one of their tour itineraries. These are Costa Rica Sun Tours, 
Horizontes, Costa Rica Expeditions, and Tikal Tours. Each operator sells their tours on both 
a retail and wholesale basis. Most of the wholesalers they sell to are U.S. based, such as 


Sobek, Preferred Adventures, and International Expeditions. 


I also spoke to Rios Tropicales, an operator that sends its clients to Monteverde on a 
request basis, but does not package its own tours there. When they get requests for 
Monteverde they either use a wholesaler or book their client into a Monteverde hotel 
directly. Rios Tropicales feels that Monteverde provides a perfect complement to the river 


rafting trips they specialize in. 


The most common tour that the operators package to Monteverde is 3 days and 2 
nights in duration and costs $325 on average. The tour package includes meals at the hotels, 
transportation, entry fee to the reserve, and a morning guided tour of the reserve. All 
operators use the upper scale hotels in Monteverde, usually the Bellmar, Helliconia, Fonda 


Vela, Sapo Dorado, and Monteverde Lodge. 


The operators stated that they had generally positive experiences using the locally 
run services- hotels, restaurants, and naturalist guides. The only problem that was 
mentioned was that it was difficult to secure guides in the afternoons; all of the guides 


apparently prefer only to work mornings. 


All operators said that the primary interest of their clients in Monteverde is nature- 


the cloud forest and its wildlife. Visitor feedback has been generally positive. Clients are 
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happy with the forest experience and the local hotels; the only complaints received have 
been weather and/or road related. Operators recommend horseback riding, Allen Pawn’s 
educational slide show about the flora and fauna of the area, and hiring a guide for the 


afternoon as additional activities to enjoy while in the area. 


None of the Tour Operators have data on the numbers of clients they have sent to 
MCFR in the past few years, nor on what percentage of their overall clientele visit 
Monteverde on tour, nor on what percentage of their annual sales Monteverde accounts for. 


Operators are all currently in the process of initiating marketing studies. 


Costa Rica Sun Tours estimates that it sent (retail, not wholesale) between 280 to 400 
clients to Monteverde last year. Tikal Tours estimated they sent about 200 clients. 
Horizontes stated that Monteverde is its most popular destination and is included in 90% of 


its itineraries. 


The operators advertise in international magazines and in the Tico Times, a Costa 
Rican newspaper for ’gringos’. All operators stated that their advertising was quite limited 
though, and instead they rely heavily on referrals for business. There was a consensus 


among operators that Monteverde would continue to grow in popularity. 


Tour operators were supportive of the new reserve, stating that they do foresee their 
company utilizing the new facility. Reasons varied. Horizontes, for example, would like to 
find another option in Monteverde as the operator feels that MCFR is often crowded. They 
would be enthusiastic about working with the proposed reserve. Tour operators didn’t 


suggest any additional attractions, services, or activities that would be beneficial at the new 


site. 
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VI. POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


MANAGEMENT ISSUES 

Many different interests are involved in the management and administration of SER, 
as is evident from the previously described list of members comprising the managing 
Foundation. This diversity is definitely a positive as far as the broad scope of ideas and 
experience that can be applied to the project management. The diversity in managing 
interests, however, may prove to complicate the decision-making process, potentially causing 
deadlocks in management and in policy-making regarding division of reserve income. I feel 
that effective communication and conflict management among the different interests will be 


essential. There should be a well defined structure and process for mediation of conflicts. 


As was stated previously, the determination of carrying capacity is a key factor in the 
sustainable management of a fragile natural area that will be subjected to tourism. But 
optimal tourist load information is scarce even in the wealthiest nations for the most heavily 
visited parks. Unfortunately there are no magic numbers above which tourism should be 
considered destructive to components of an ecosystem and below which impacts are 
negligible. (Tobias, 1989) Ideally, a carrying capacity limit should be established before SER 
opens, and this maximum tourist number ceiling should be strictly adhered to. I don’t, 


however, feel that this is realistic due to the complexity and intangibility involved in the 


carrying capacity. 


To complicate this, the regulation of tourist numbers to a natural area is difficult. 
Reservation systems can be administratively burdensome. Limiting the numbers of tourists 
per day who may be admitted to the reserve is difficult in that revenues must be turned 


down. The actual imposition of such a limit does have several serious drawbacks: "it is 
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unclear that such a system could work effectively; since most tourists do not call ahead to 
the Reserve (MCFR) those who arrived after the limit had been reached would have to be 
turned away. Reasons for avoiding this situation should be self-evident." (Tobias, 1989) 
However, based on the results of a tourist questionnaire designed by local hotel owners, I 
feel that tourists may be willing to put up with the extra effort involved in making 
reservations to achieve an uncrowded experience at the reserve. Tourists answered 
repeatedly that they were all for limiting the number of visitors to MCFR, and they also 
supported limiting the number of people on the trails at one time. Crowd control may also 


be accomplished by having two different entrances to the reserve. 


I recommend that the managers of SER access as much technical assistance as 
possible from TSC to facilitate experiential management skill acquisition and to avoid 
potential errors. SER could utilize the management experience of MCFR, and guess at 


carrying capacity limits through comparison of trail length, and usage patterns. 


Someone specifically should be made accountable for the healthy condition of SER’s 
resource base so that its ecological integrity does not slip into the background of concern. It 
is well documented that large numbers of otherwise innocuous tourists can disturb a natural 
area directly through noise and overuse of critical wildlife areas such as nesting areas, and 
indirectly through habitat degradation caused by pollution and trail erosion. SER must be 
carefully monitored on an ongoing basis by a well-trained biologist to provide feedback on 
the resource status to mitigate such negative tourist-caused impacts. Well-trained naturalist 
guides, highly knowledgeable of potential negative impacts, can play an important role both 
in spotting problems early on, and in formulating solutions to such problems. With detailed 
information on the reserve’s flora and fauna coupled with tourist use patterns, effective 
management policies can be designed and implemented. Effective planning for the 


management of the SER requires knowledge of the current situation and indications of the 
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dynamics of change. Without both of these, management may be misdirected and inefficient 


and old problems may be focused on rather than the new. 


Negative impacts on fragile resource bases like that of SER are also affected by the 
distribution of use, type of user group, party size, and the environmental fragility of an area, 
e.g., soil, topographic and vegetation characteristics. Several methods have recently been 
developed to manage human impacts on natural resources, based on the Limits of Acceptable 
Change (LAC) method of impact control (Stankey et al., 1985). Through LAC decisions on 
visitor ceilings and specific activity ranges are made by first studying visitor use patterns, 
setting predetermined quantifiable acceptable limits of impacts, determining methods to 
measure these impacts, and then monitoring the impacts on a regular schedule. For 
example, to establish limits of acceptable change for a trail system, resource planners would 
set a quantifiable objective such as the maintenance of trail tread at three feet. Trail width 
would be regularly monitored through measuring, and if the objective is not being met due 
to increasing erosion, a series of management actions such as drainage construction can be 
carried out to meet the trail management objective. As problems occur, they should be 
isolated in time and space, whereupon alternate plans can be developed to confront the 
problems individually. If at this point it is determined that overuse is the cause, then 


absolute tourist numbers should be limited. 


Lrecommend that a minimum pre-specified percentage of the revenues earned by 
SER be specifically earmarked for reserve management, specifically into restoration of 
damaged resources and into preventative damage measures. It should be emphasized to all 
SER staff that continued tourism to the reserve will be directly dependent on good 
conservation practices, ie. intact cloud forest and the integrity of its diverse and spectacular 
wildlife populations. As is illustrated by the responses to the tourist questionnaire, the 


highest tourist priority in an attraction like SER is undisturbed forest where birds and 
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animals can be spotted. Without conscientious natural resource management, the tourism 


will die. 


The high education level and personal commitment to conservation of ecotourists 
suggest that education would be an effective management tool for SER. An introductory 
talk could be given to all visitors on the importance of staying on the trails, of being quiet 
while in the reserve, etc. to minimize the negative effects of large numbers of visitors. A 
simple guidebook can be used as a management tool to support the efforts of SER 
administration. Information on natural attractions, trails, and the proper usage of the 
reserve e.g., non-disturbing observation of wildlife, would be helpful. The guidebook should 
also explain the management problems faced by SER, a description of regional and local 
conservation problems, the conservation efforts of the local community, and what efforts the 
tourists could individually make to help. The manager of SER should be especially capable of 


dealing with people. 


TARGET MARKET 

Given the ecotourist characteristics, attitudes, and use patterns identified by my 
questionnaire, I suggest that SER target itself toward the "hard" ecotourists. This group 
represents the majority of the sample of visitors to MCFR that was classified in the visitor 
_ profile: they are motivated by enjoying nature and the outdoors, sport, and adventure when 
choosing their tourist destinations, concerned with conservation and sustainable 
development issues. SER has the natural attractions to attract such a group and can do so 
with a minimum of infrastructure development as rusticity is highly desired by such 
tourists. It is documented that this group of tourists is less price sensitive than other groups 
(Whelan, 1991). By attracting the higher expenditure tourists, tourisms’ contribution to the 
community could be substantial without increasing visitation that could jeopardize the 


environmental assets of the reserve and the cultural qualities of the community. This sector 


mA: 


of tourists is environmentally conscious, and will most likely support such a reserve through 
donations. This group is not significantly constrained by seasonality because it is secondary 
to their main objective for visitation. Actually, some prefer visitation in the low season as it 
is less crowded. This group travels independently rather than in large tour groups, 

preferable in avoidance of huge hordes from descending on the reserve. This sector seeks a 


unique experience which an area as rich in biodiversity as SER can provide. 


PROMOTION 

SER should pursue free advertisement by informing specialty travel publications 
about its project. Guide books will accept and publish information about a park for free. 
Information for the guides should include how to get to the area, entrance fees, activities 
SER has to offer, and existing infrastructure (Pedersen, 1990). Travel journalists with 
specific interests in community-run conservation efforts and sustainable development could 


be invited to visit SER so the reserve can get free magazine article coverage. 


SER FACILITIES: TRAIL SYSTEM 

It is extremely important that SER try to avoid crowding. Uncrowded and quiet 
trails are an extremely high priority to tourists; they listed it as the most important quality 
for SER. I recommend designing trails that, whenever topographically possible, offer the 
tourist apparent isolation. The typical ecotourist comes to such a reserve primarily to view 
birds and animals while hiking through a completely natural setting. These tourists are 
motivated by unaltered natural attractions, and by education, sport, and adventure. They 
seek arustic and high quality natural experience. It is understandable then, that crowding 
is a pervasive complaint among tourists with regard to MCFR. Being surrounded by a lot of 
other tourists degrades the majority of the ecotourists’ experience; the natural solitude and 
remoteness of the area is disturbed and the difficulties encountered in seeing birds and 


animals most likely are exaggerated. 
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There are a few different options to protect trails from crowding, noise, and erosion. 
Trail flow can be limited and well spaced. Another option is to send out tourists (or groups of 
tourists over a certain number) only in guided groups; this would ensure easy monitoring 
and flow control, ensure proper conduct of large groups, and generate additional income to 
naturalist guides. Directional trail use, or the one-way use of certain trails can effectively 
reduce tourist /tourist interactions and thus mitigate feelings of crowding. This is a 


relatively easy restriction to impose. 


MCFR naturalist guides indicated that tourist impact on trails is heavy; trails are 
becoming wider, eroded, and gullied. SER should utilize MCFR’s technical expertise and 
experience in the best methods and materials that can be used to prevent such 
deterioration. Shielding and hardening techniques that include trail designs that lessen 
erosion impacts, to ’harden’ trails to stop erosion , and to rehabilitate areas that have been 


degraded. Horseback riding should be prohibited on the trails. 


Hiking through the forest is a highly enjoyed activity for the majority of ecotourists. 
I recommend constructing trails of different lengths and difficulties to accommodate the 
needs of varying visitors. One trail that is relatively short and extremely well maintained 
would be ideal for the very young and old, and the handicapped tourists. Other trails which 
are longer, more difficult, and rougher should be constructed for the majority of ecotourists. 
Tourists view their time on the trails in the forest as an important part of their total 
experience. Many therefore like to take their time, sit, and enjoy the forest rather than 
simply hiking the trails without pause; For this reason I recommend offering some type of 
rustic seating structures (such as stools made by downed trees) along the trails where 
tourists can sit and rest, consult field books, etc. Tourists love the views of mile after mile 
of pristine forest like those from the reserve; SER should keep this in mind and cut small 


viewing holes on trails in especially beautiful locations. A rustic shelter constructed froma 
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wood frame with leaf roof at some point along the trails would be desirable to provide 


tourists shelter from especially hard rain downpours. 


Because animal and bird watching are such priority activities, I recommend that SER 
build several "hides" from which tourists can view wildlife unnoticed. An additional benefit 
of such hides are that they facilitate wildlife photography, an important hobby to a 
significant number of tourists. An observation tower from which tourists could view the 
forest canopy would also be an extremely desirable addition to the trail system because it 


would enhance wildlife viewing and environmental education. 


As nature interpretation is a priority for ecotourists, there is a strong demand for 
educational information. I recommend that SER provide tourists with a list of birds that 
may be seen in the reserve. Tagging areas of different botanical interest along the trails 
would also be desirable. Naturalist guides are understandably extremely important to the 
visitors’ experience in a reserve like SER. Quality guides add greatly to the tourists’ 
experience, and can thus can significantly affect the tourists’ willingness to make donations 
to the reserve. I suggest that naturalist guides make themselves available for private hire; 
this would be of particular benefit to elderly and handicapped visitors who may not be able to 
keep up with tour groups, and to those tourists with very specific ecological interests. Night 
tours to experience a completely different array of animais and insects would be appealing 
to many tourists. A simple pamphlet made available at the hotels listing the guides, their 
experience, when they are available to guide, and how they may be contacted would be 


useful to tourists and helpful to the guide’s business. 
With regard to facilities, the vast majority of tourists, naturalist guides, and hotel 
owners thought that SER should be more rustic than MCFR. Tourists want simple facilities 


constructed from local building materials and erected with the least possible disturbance to 
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the natural ecosystems around the building site. Facilities that blend into the natural 
surroundings are most desired; The less conspicuous, the better. Tourists repeatedly stated 
that SER should not "civilize, modernize, or commercialize". Facilities that provide 
convenient facilities and access for handicapped visitors would be a big plus to that group of 


tourists and much appreciated. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Ecotourists have a high demand for environmental educational material in general. 
It is one of the items they most frequently spend money on, along with guided naturalist 
tours and handicrafts. Tourists listed ee mentl education as one of the most important 
attributes to offer in SER. It is wise to consider that an extremely high percentage of MCFR 
tourists are involved in the field of education, either as professors, teachers, researchers, 
documentary film makers, or as students themselves. This sector is especially receptive to 
educational materials. I recommend that SER offer brochures, slide shows, and /or videos in 
the visitor facility providing information on tropical rain and cloud forests in general and on 
Monteverde in particular, on the flora and fauna at SER, on the local topography, climate, 
geology, history, ecology, research projects, and conservation efforts. A bilingual 
environmental education pamphlet specifically tailored for the children who visit the reserve 
would be very functional. (The majority of children that I saw visiting MCFR were Spanish- 
speaking.) Tourists exhibited a strong interest in a sound exhibit as they would like to be 
able to identify the source of the diverse sounds of hidden wildlife and insects that they can 
hear while walking the trails. Because of their commitment to conservation efforts, many 
tourists would also be interested in an exhibit that provides information on products that are 
being sustainable extracted from forests. Educational courses, one or several days in 
duration, that utilize the reserve as an outdoor laboratory and taught by local biologists 


and/or naturalist guides would be desirable. 
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There is also a strong demand for educational material that can be purchased as well. 
Slide sets of the areas’ mammals, birds, flora, and forests are very popular at MCFR, both for 
entertainment and instructional purposes. Books, especially those with photographs, about 
Monteverde, its community, ecology, flora and fauna, etc. are also very popular. A number of 
tourists stated that they would like to be able to buy cassette tapes of sounds of the cloud 


forest. Quality maps of the area also seemed in demand. 


SERVICES 

Tourists felt strongly that a shuttle van between the hotels in Monteverde up to SER 
would be a good idea, both for convenience purposes and to minimize traffic, hopefully 
reducing dust and pollution. Tourists also were in favor of recycling reserve maps and 
pamphlets. A trip to Volcan Arenal appealed greatly to MCFR tourists. The "softer’ sector 
would prefer being transported to and from the Volcano in a day trip. The more sivenatrnls 
sector would prefer trekking there either on foot or on horseback; if this is organized, there 
should be some sort of shelter where they can sleep comfortably unbothered by rain and 
insects, and good food should be provided. A vehicle should transport their baggage, pick 
them up at Arenal, and drive them back to Monteverde. Rustic but comfortable is key to 


ecotourists. 


Along sustainable development lines, I recommend that locally made handicrafts are 
sold at SER. This should not be commercialized, but should be kept extremely small scale. 
Tourists Brirckscd a strong interest in supporting local artisans through purchases of high 
quality, and unique handicrafts. Tourists have the money to spend on labor-intensive items, 
and would be especially interested in crafts with designs typical to the area and/or made 
from local materials. Tourists expressed an interest being able to purchase locally grown 
produce at SER in order to support community farmers. Particular interest was shown in 


being able to purchase produce grown by local school children in garden projects. A simple 
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operation within the visitor facility that sells such produce in addition to sandwiches, fruit 
juice, bottled water, and soda would be highly desirable. Local products like Monteverde 
Cafe’ and Monteverde cheese should also be offered for sale. Tourists also seemed 
interested in buying T-shirts with conservation messages, Monteverde wildlife and 
postcards and cards with local photographs and drawings, and basic pharmaceutical items 
such as aspirin, and flu and cold medicines. I would recommend the rental of simple rain 
ponchos and rain boots as many tourists don’t travel to Monteverde with this gear. The 
rental of binoculars would be popular also. About 15% of the tourists I polled stated that 
they would have liked to rent a bicycle; this may be a good business idea for a local in the 


area. 


INVOLVEMENT OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 

There must be a structured and effective training medium offered to members of the 
community, especially youth, who would like to develop the skills necessary to get involved 
professionally with ecotourism. This training should cover a diverse spectrum of skills. 
Tourism related occupations of interest to locals include naturalist guiding, ownership/ 
management of hotels or pensions, gift stores, restaurants and cafes. Without training, it 


will be extremely difficult for them to fully benefit from the tourism in the area. 


Financing can present a major obstacle to starting up any locally initiated hotel or 
pension as interest rates through the National Bank and local lenders can be prohibitively 
expensive. A cheaper, alternative source of start-up capital with timely credit with amounts, 


dispersal, and repayment closely tied to the tourism industry cycle would be a big boost to 


start-ups. 
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SKILL ACQUISITION: GUIDING 

‘The MCFR guides seem very satisfied with their occupations; they enjoy working 
with people from all over the world, being involved in environmental education, and being in 
the forest. Furthermore, guiding is quite a lucrative job in Monteverde with the additional 
benefit of allowing part time scheduling if desired. Unfortunately, there seems to be a 
shortage of local youth trained in both nature interpretation and English, and who also have 
an accurate knowledge of tourist wants and needs. What then is the best way for locals to get 
involved in working as a naturalist guide in SER? The skills that the job requires are very 
specialized. I suggest that a training program similar to the one that TSC recently initiated 
be made available once a year. The MCFR naturalist guides could be of great assistance to 
helping those locals who think that they may want to work in the same field. A workshop 
hosted by the current guides could provide interested locals with crucial information of 
exactly what skills they will need, and the best avenues for cultivating them. They could 
describe how to deal with tourists, what tourists expect, what interests them, etc. Taking 
interested students on tour with them, either actual or mock, would be an invaluable 


learning tool. 


The Colegio itself can be improved in certain key ways to train those youth who are 
interested in guiding. Part of the revenue earned by the reserve should be earmarked for 
improving or developing several specialized courses at the Colegio which are crucial to 
naturalist guide training; such courses would be English, natural history and ecology, 
biology, and public speaking/communications. Monetary donations and donations of books 
themselves could be collected from tourists to start a Colegio library. Books on field 
identification, tropical ecology, biology, and English are sorely needed by students. 
Researchers in the area should be encouraged to take on interested students as Field 
Assistants so that they can get some practical experience. SER should encourage students 


to work at the reserve where they can learn both ecological and tourist skills first hand. And 
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finally, of course, teachers, current guides, and parents can provide crucial encouragement 
to youth to read heavily, study English, and spend time in the forest observing things first 
hand. 


There is mixed support with regard to adding an ecotourism specialty to the present 
agricultural curriculum at the Colegio. The students were very much in favor of adding 
ecotourism as a specialty. The courses available currently are in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, and business administration. Ecotourism has great appeal to Colegio students 
because they see it as an easy way to earn a good living. They feel that life on the farms 
where their parents earn a living is difficult and doesn’t provide a sufficiently lucrative 
livelihood. Students apparently want to get involved in the tourism industry through 
several different angles-naturalist guiding, business administration, hotel administration, 
and the restaurant business. The parents believe that the productivity of the zone is reliant 
almost completely on agriculture, that tourism is a volatile and thus dangerous industry to 
depend on, and that agriculture should therefore be the main specialization at the school. 
They feel that courses geared toward tourism related occupations should be added as a side- 
line if added at all. Some believe that both should be options, but that matriculation into 
the ecotourism specialty should be limited, preventing the oversaturation of students with 
tourism backgrounds. In fear that youth may look to occupations in ecotourism as a cure all, 
Lrecommend an education drive to inform local residents of the reality of what ecotourism 


can achieve for the community and how this can be achieved. 


HOTEL OWNERSHIP/MANAGEMENT 

Skill training for hotel ownership and/or management could be accomplished using 
similar methods as described for naturalist guides. Small community-run hotels may be 
hampered by administrative and organizational problems resulting from a lack of business 


skills. (Pedersen, 1990) The most important skills in this type of occupation are the 
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knowledge of how to provide good service to visitors-this would include communication 
skills, an understanding of tourist expectations, and fluency in English. Of course 
management skills are also key. Other necessary skills include accounting, and building 
maintenance. Hotel owners could be very helpful to those locals interested in getting into 
the hotel/pension business. Through a training workshop, their experiences in the 


business could provide perspectives with helpful insights into the demands of tourists. 


Annapurna Conservation Area Project (ACAP), Nepal can be used as an example of 
what training can achieve. As is the case for SER, one of ACAPs primary objectives was to 
increase the local economic benefits from tourism. Training courses for the owners of lodges 
and tea shops have upgraded the quality of service, standardized menus and prices, and 
improved standards of sanitation and waste disposal. The value of the economic benefits 
being accumulated by lodgeowners has not been estimated, but it is known that average per 


capita income has dramatically increased. (Wells, et al., 1990) 


THE ROLE OF SER IN LOCAL CONSERVATION EFFORTS 

Tourism is a major force in funding conservation programs and a major tool in 
environmental education. By providing the Colegio with additional funds, a curriculum 
geared toward sustainable development could be initiated which stresses the uniqueness and 
value of local resources. SER can be utilized by students as a study center/outdoor lab. The 
nature center at SER should be developed for effective education and involvement of the 
locals and visitors so the links between habitat quality and human actions can be increased. 
Tourists would be encouraged to see the local Colegio students involved in SER, both for 
educational purposes and as a service to the reserve. I feel that if students were heavily 
involved, tourists would be more likely to financially support SER through donations. 
Through the improvement of the educational opportunities of Colegio students in a 


sustainable development curriculum, SER can effectively improve the ability of educators to 
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promote sustainable development practices using local resources. If revenue permits, I 
recommend that SER purchase deforested and unproductive ex-pastureland around the 
reserve, and commence reforestation projects on such lands. This land can be purchased 
cheaply; because of its location near great tracts of pristine cloud forest, it could be restored 
and be ecologically valuable forest in the future. Such a project could be administered 
through the collaborative efforts of the Colegio students, perhaps with funds donated by 


tourists specifically channeled for such an endeavor. 


With the correct development strategy and management scheme, I enthusiastically 
believe that SER can operate successfully, achieving the optimal goals of an ecotourism 
project: improving the community and the future of local residents, supporting local 
conservation efforts, promoting environmental education efforts, stimulating the 
community’s economy, increasing foreign exchange, and promoting cross cultural 
understanding. I sincerely hope that in the years to come, SER can serve as a role model for 
other communities which want to harness ecotourism to bring about direct developmental 


benefits and conservation of precious natural resources. 
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APPENDIX A: MCFR Tourist Responses to Questionnaire 
Questions #1 and #2 
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ACTIVITIES & SERVICES ON WHICH MCFR TOURISTS SPENT 
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Question #12 


Are you satisfied with your experience in 
Monteverde? 
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Questions #15 and #16 


Would You Visit MCFR Again In The Future? 
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Qualities and Services that tourists feel would be most important in SER 
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Question #18 


Level of Rusticity Desired for SER By Tourists 
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Is The Fact That The New Reserve Will Directly benefit The 
Community Important To You? 
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"If the projected reserve were open now, do you think 
you would visit it?" 
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Question #26 


Education Levels of MCFR Tourists 
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"Are You A Member Of Any Conservation Groups?" 
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Occupations of MCFR Tourists 
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APPENDIX B: General Tourist Statistics for Costa Rica 


Figure #1 


U.S., EUROPEAN, & CANADIAN VISITATION TO COSTA RICA 
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Figure #2 


IMPORTANCE OF TOURISM AS FOREIGN EXCHANGE EARNER IN 
COSTA RICA 
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Figure #5 


FREQUENCY OF VISITATION TO COSTA RICA 
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Figure #6 


Tourists who visited at least one of Costa Rica's National Parks 
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Figure #7 


Principal Factor Influencing Travel To Costa Rica 
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Figure #8 


ROLE OF TRAVEL AGENCIES IN INFLUENCING TRAVEL TO 
COSTA RICA 
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Figures #9 and #10 
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Figure #11 


Education Levels of Tourists 
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Figure #13 


Division Of Tourists According to Occupation 
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APPENDIX C 
SURVEY FOR TOURISTS IN MONTEVERDE 


The purpose of this survey is to identify the best possible development and 
‘management plan for a new biological cloud forest reserve which is to be 
‘run by the Santa Elena community. 


The information that you provide is strictly confidential. It will be used 
only for statistical purposes to benefit educational and development 
activities in the community. THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME. 


INFORMATION ABOUT MONTEVERDE CLOUD FOREST RESERVE 


1. How did you get to MONTEVERDE? car public bus tour bus 


motorcycle other 


2. What is the main reason you came to MONTEVERDE? 
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B How did you first learn of MONTEVERDE? 


| 4. Was your visit to MONTEVERDE the main reason for your trip to Costa 
Rica? yes no If not, what attracted you to Costa Rica? 


a EEE 


| 5. Which of the following are most important to you in MONTEVERDE? 


bird-watching animal-watching hiking botany 
environmental education horsebackriding relaxation 
scientific research good quality hotel good restaurant 


'6. How long will your visit to MONTEVERDE be? days. 

Where are you staying in MONTEVERDE? : 
| 7. How much money will you spend on the following activities and services 
during your trip to MONTEVERDE? Naturalist Guide $ Slide Show §$ 
Educational Material (books, slides, etc) $ Horseback riding $ 
Souvenirs §$ Butterfly Garden $ 


8. What additional businesses or services would you like to see here in 

_MONTEVERDE? bus from Santa Elena to the reserve bicycle rental___ 
more educational material transportation to Arenal pharamacy 
more handicraft stores more hotels more restaurants___ 
more grocery stores absolutely none other, please specify 
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9~. Are you satisfied with your experience in MONTEVERDE? y n 


“Enjoyed most 


“Enjoyed least (ie. crowding, poorly maintained trails, noise, didn’t see 


animals, etc) 


10. Would you visit MONTEVERDE again in the future? yes no 


11. Would you recommend MONTEVERDE to your friends? yes no 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE PROJECTED RESERVE 


‘The Santa Elena community will soon open tourist access to another 320 ha. 
(700 acres) of pristine cloud forest reserve. This reserve is rich in 
flora and fauna and has beautiful views of active Volcan Arenal. The goal 
‘of the project is to finance education in the community. Profits earned 
through tourist entry fees will go to the local primary and high school to 
improve the quality of education offered to local youth. 


12. What qualities would be most important to you in this new reserve? 
well maintained trails uncrowded, quiet trails__ 
Access on horseback + #£restaurant handicrafts 
educational activities & materials (slide shows, lectures,etc) 


(13. How would you recommend that the proposed preserve differ from the 


Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve? 


(14. Would you like to see this new reserve 

more rustic than Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve (MCFR) 
more developed than MCFR with additional services 
roughly the same as MCFR 


comments 


15. Is the fact that the Santa Elena reserve is to be run by the community 
to directly benefit the community important to you? yes no 


comments 


16. If this reserve was open now, do you think you would visit it? 
yes no 


comments eee ee See 
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N17. 


is. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


| 26. 
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VISITOR INFORMATION: 


Where do you live? 


Country of citizenship? 

In what year were you born? 

Sex: nalev ear female 

Marital Status: single _married_ divorced widowed 


What is the highest education level that you have completed? 
Primary Jr. High High school College Masters PhD. 


Are you a member of any conservation groups? yes no 
If yes, names 


Did you come to MONTEVERDE with: 
family friends professional group alone other 


Are you currently: 
employed unemployed retired student homemaker 


Please specify your occupation? 


What is your income per year? 


under $10,000 
$10,001-$20,000 
$20,001-$40,000 
$40,001-$70,000 
$70,001-$100,000 
more than $100,000 


Comments, Suggestions??? 


THANK YOU 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


APPENDIX D 
QUESTIONS FOR TOUR OPERATORS 


MONTEVERDE CLOUD FOREST RESERVE MARKET INFO 


What tour products to you offer for Monteverde? 


How do you advertise your Monteverde tours? 


What attractions, activities, and services do you utilize in 


your Monteverde tour products? 

What prices do you sell these tour products for? 

How many clients have you sent to Monteverde over the past 
three years (per year estimate)? 

What percentage of your clients do you estimate visit 


Monteverde on one of your tours? 


What percentage of annual sales do you estimate Monteverde 
accounts for? 


Has Monteverde notably been growing in popularity? If so, 
do you feel that it will continue to grow in popularity? 


What local services do you utilize in Monteverde? hotels, 
restaurants, naturalist guides, other. 


Have you had generally positive or negative experiences 
using locally run services in Monteverde? 


client info 
What type of client characteristically buys your tour to 
Monteverde? (ie. nationality, age, interests) 


Are your clients usually satisfied with their experience in 
Monteverde? 


What complaints have you received from your clients about 
their experience in Monteverde? 
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INFORMATION ABOUT THE PROJECTED RESERVE 


16. What additional attractions/services/activities do you think 
could be beneficial at this proposed reserve? 


17. Would you more likely utilize the new reserve if it was- 
More rustic than Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve (MCFR) ? 
More developed than MCFR with more services? 

Doesn’t matter? 


18. What would prevent you from using the new reserve? 


19. Do you forsee your company utilizing this new reserve? 
In addition to MCFR? Solely? . 


20. Would you be willing to support such a community effort by 
some sort of annual donation? 


21. Do you have any comments on your experiences in ecotourism? 
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10. 


11. 


APPENDIX E 
QUESTIONS FOR MONTEVERDE HOTEL OWNERS 


What are the specifics on your facility? 
# rooms? 
prices 
restaurant? If so, food prices 
# employees 
owner’s name 
length of time in business 


How do you advertise your hotel? 


What attractions, activities, and services do you help 
advertise or promote in Monteverde? 


Are you satisfied with your business in Monteverde? 
positive aspects 


negative aspects 
Do you have any plans for expansion? If so, to what degree? 
What was your occupancy rate this past year? 
Do you feel that Monteverde will continue to grow in 


popularity? 


Do you feel there should be limits set on tourism growth in 
this community? If so, what type? 


What do you feel were the most important skills you need to 
operate a hotel business in this community? 


What were the major obstacles to initiating this business? 


client info. 
How many clients have you had per year for the past three 
years? 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Do you think that all of your clients visit the Reserve at 
least once? 


What type of client characteristically stays at your hotel? 
(ie. nationality, age, interests) 


Are your clients usually satisfied with their experience in 
Monteverde? 


What complaints have you received from your clients about 
their experience in Monteverde? 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE PROJECTED RESERVE 


What additional attractions/services/activities do you think 
could be beneficial at this proposed reserve? 


Would you like to see the new reserve- 

More rustic than Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve (MCFR)? 
More developed than MCFR with more services? 

Doesn’t matter? 


How do you think this reserve should differ from Monteverde 
Cloud Forest Reserve? 


Do you forsee your hotel helping to advertise this new 
reserve? 


Would you be willing to support such a community effort by 
some sort of annual donation? 


Do you have any comments on your experiences in ecotourism? 
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14. 


APPENDIX F 
QUESTIONS FOR MONTEVERDE GUIDES 
How long have you been working as a guide in Monteverde? 
Where are you originally from? 
How long have you lived in Monteverde? 
How many people to you guide daily on average? 


What price do you charge? 


How do you advertise? If you don’t, what hotel or tour 
operator do you work with? 


Do you feel that there is currently a problem of crowding 
the Reserve? 


Have you seen a deterioration of the natural resources in 
the reserve? If so, what specifically? 


How do you think such deterioration could be best controlled 


Do you feel that Monteverde will continue to grow in 
popularity? 


What do you feel are the most important skills you need to 
work as a naturalist guide in Monteverde? 


Where did you acquire these skills? 


What do you think would be the best way for local youth who 
want to become naturalist guides in this community to get 
trained? 


What were the major obstacles for you when you were getting 
started in this business? 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


client info. 
What type of client do you characteristically guide? 
(ie. nationality, age, interests) 


Are your clients usually satisfied with the Reserve? 


What complaints have you received from your clients about 
the Reserve? 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE PROJECTED RESERVE 
How do you think this reserve should differ from Monteverde 
Cloud Forest Reserve? 
Do you think that tourists will be interested in visiting 
this proposed reserve? 
Do you forsee yourself guiding in this new reserve? 


What additional attractions/services/activities do you think 
could be profitable at this proposed reserve, if any? 


Do you think the new reserve should aim to be- 
More rustic than Monteverde Cloud Forest Reserve (MCFR) ? 
More developed than MCFR with more services? 


What recommendations do you have for sustainable resource 
management of this new reserve? 


Are you satisfied with your business in Monteverde? 
positive aspects 


negative aspects 


Do you have any comments on your experiences in ECOTOURISM? 
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